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p^* * INTRODUCTION '\' ,- 

An Overview of Project Developmental Continuity (PJC) 

The Office of Child Development originated Project 
Developmental Continuity^ (PDC) in 1974 as a Head Start ' * 
dejnonstration program "aimed at promoting greater continuity 
of eflucation and c6mprehensive*^child deyalopment services 
* for ehildre'n a&^they make the transition from preschool to 
school," The single most important effect of this under^> 
J taking, it is hoped, will be to enhance the social compe= 
tence. of the children served="that i^^ to increase their 
everyday ef f ectiveness ^ in dealing with thei'^^nvironment 
(at school, at home, in the conuTiunity , and in sSciety) . 

As part of the overall Head Start Improvement and - 
Innovation effort, PDC Emphasizes the involvement of _ 
administrators, classroom staff, and parents in formulating 
educational goals and developing a comprehensive curriculum. 
The object of this effort is to ens^ure that children 
receive continuous individualized^ attention as they p:FO- 
^''(Jress from Head Start through the early primary grades. 
Existing discontinuities between Head Start and elementary 
school experiences will be reduced, if the program is 
successful, by PDC mechanisms which encourage. communication 
and mutual ^decision-making among preschool and elemen-^ary 
school teachers, administrators , and parents* 

Two program models provide alternative ways of est 
lishing the administrative structure for continuity* In 
the Preschool-School Linkages approach, administratively^^ 
separate Head Start and, elementary programs are brought ^ 
^together by the device 'of a PDC Council, whose memb^ship 
includes teachers, parents, and administrators from both 
organizatrons , In the Early Childhood . Schools approach, 
Head Start and elementary programs are combined both admin^ 
Tstratively , by the ciuricil, and physically , in the same 
building^ creating a new institution. In both approaches 
-a qualitatively different program is expected to emerge as 
, a result of the Head Start^elementary school cooperation. 




Continuity is expected to be established in two 
conteKts: that of the individual child and that of the 
school* structure , In the first context^ -continuity means, - 
fo3? example, that a child should not have to have^is or 
her personal nature and needs rediscovered eKg^^yfi^r as he 
or she moves from one grade to the next; instead the child 
should become a more and more fully recognized meittoer. of 
*the school "family" as^time passes. In the context . of 
school , structure, continuity implies cooperative pursuit 
of common goals, and this involves articulation of phil= s 
osophies and methods in all, the various areas of school 
enterprise^ It is expected that structural continuity 
will contribute directly to continuity in the attention 
given to individual children,^ ^ , 

School organizations at fifteen sites around the " 
country received OCD funding durig^ 1974^1975 (Program 
Year ij to design and plan implementation of the seven 
prescribed components of PDC* The cgmponents focus on r 

• Administration t administrative coordination between 
and within Head Start and elementary school; 

m Education \ coordination of cilrriculum app'roaches 

and educational goals; 
^ * '% 

• ' draining : preservice. and iriservice teacher training 

and childrearing training for* parents ; 

- ■ 7 ' 

m Developmental/Support Services \ comprehensive 
services (medical ,'^^mtritipnal , and social) to 
childrert and familie^; ^- ^ 

' . ^ 

m- Parent Involvement \ parent participation _i:n 
policy --making^, home-school activities, and ) 
classroom visits or volunteering ; n 

m Services for the Handicapped - services for 
* hanffica'pped children and children with learning 
disabilities ; ^ 

Bilirigual/Bicultural and Multicultural Education - 
p^^rams f or^ill|igual/bicurtural or fhulticultural 
qMTdren. ^ ' 

Durifig Year II, 1975-1976 , fourteen sites (one with^ . 
w voluntarily)', cotrprising a total of 42 Head Start 
ters and elementary schools, implemented^ PDC according 
the plans they drew up during Year ^I , tested ^heir 
daptations of the program and made adjustments where^ 
necessary. At the ehd of ^ Year II another site dropped out. 
of the prqgram. ■ ■ 
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In Year III, 1976-1977 
form at the particimating s 
to maintain or modify OCD s 
program. The decision will 
sideration <^ the feasibili 
on children '*s, development o 
is continued, it will be fo 
to 1981 during which its e 
children progress from Head 



, PDC is expected to be ^in mature 
ites, and a decision will be made 
upport for the entire demonstration 

be based in large part on Gon= 
ty of evaluating PDC's effects - 
ver a long tetm,' If the .program 
r a five-year period, from 1976 
ffects will be observed as the 

Start through grade 3. 



Purpose of the PDC Evaluation ' ; \ . 

The purpose of' the PDC evaluation is to aid the Office 
of Child Development , in the development of effective 
programs for early childhood education. It attempts to do 
this by. documenting and ^analyzing the process^ of orogram 
development and implementation and by evaluating/^prdgram 
outcomes, or the impact of thf program on the sdbial com- 
pei^nce of children, on teachers^ and parents, and on the 
institutions involved in the programs, . ^ ■ 

The process evaluation includes i . ■ 

• Descriptive data on th^e process of program planning, 
development and implementation at eMch site; ^ 

• Assessment of the degree to v/hich implementation 
occurs; " 



Assessment of prog^arn costs; 



) 



Analysis of compliance with Hfad Start performance 
standards and PDC guidelines (Year I only) ; 



• Foi^mulation of hypotheses relating levels of 

implementation with the process of program planning 
and development. ^ . 

The I out come or dmpact evaluation includes ' assessment of^ 

< m Child development outcomes (" social ^ competence'- ) ^ ; 

act on, PDC staff, teachex^s and administrators; 



^Social competence is defined by the Office of Child Develops 
ment as the child's "everyday effectiveness in dealing with 
his environment^ and responsibilities in sch®ol and life:" 



m Changes in parent perceptions and attitudes; 

• Changes in the institutions ^and their relationships . 

Although the evaluation is concerned with both the 
implementation prcfceas and outcomes of the^ program^ during 
the first two years the emphasis was clearly on process." 
Even^ with the extensive testing of children carried out 
in the third' year> the predominant flavor of the three-year 
effort is that of a process . evaluation that analyzes 
relationship^^- between prbcess and implementation status^ 
and increases the potentiar for explaining impleraentation 
successes and failures, A major impact evaluation study ^ 
if feasible^ would be undertaken during the four years ^ 
following this study ^ when outcomes can be assessed 
longitudinally as children proceed through the 'elementary 
grades . 



Purpose of this Report 

' " \ -- - - ^ . . ^ ^ I • 

This interim report describes progress in triree areas of 
the process evaluations ^ 

> • the assessment of programs* implementation; 



the analysis of factors affecting program implempn'- 
tation and identification of hypotheses relating 
leyels^ of implementation with local organizational or 
sofcial characteristics; 



The 
the 



• th.e assessment of prograrn costs. 

overall design of the Implementation Stud^, described in 
last interim report, is outlined in Chapter II., along with 
a summary of data collection i^tlvities for th6 current year. 
Chapter III contains a description o^f the work done to develop 
instruments for assessing the degree to which each program has 
been implemented The results of a field-test of the data 
collection and analysis instruments conducted this spring are 
discussed, and . revis ions ^uggested by this experience are 
described. Chapter IV rdports progress in identifying the 
local factors, events, or characteristics which shape, or ^ 
detetmine the Itevels of program implementation. From this 
discussion, andVa review of the relevant literature, a pre^ ' 
liminary list or\hypotheses is derived for evaluation in 
Year III l%fen systematic implementation data willbe collected. 
Chapter V contains the results from Program Year II of the_ 
cost analysis* 
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IMPLEMENTATION STUDY DESIGN 



^search 'Questions 



The implementation study is designed to answer five 
questionp: ~ . ' « ^ 

. ' • '\What is the nature of the PDC pr^ogram at eaah 

' site? . . ^ " ■ ^ 

To what extent has eaah ppo.graw i^plBrnented the' 
implement at 'ion yeav guide Vine 8 foT eaah aomponent? 

-m What ti^ende are there a^aross sites with respQat 
to leve'l^'w^of implementation? . 

• W-hat faators have shaped^ or a ff bated the implement' 
m * tation of PDC at eaah site? 

• What patterns ar*e ther& aaross sites with respeat 

to the faa tors a ffe a ting or shaping the- i mp tementation 
of PDC? ■ ^ 

Concluaions from the study about relationships between 
program processes and imprementation levels will be 
necessarily tentative due to the small number of sites. 
It will be possible) however^ to generate a plausible list 
of testable assertions .about the procfess of implementation 
which can then be tested more fully ih future empirical 
studies involving a larger nundDer of sites. While tenta= 
tive^ these hypotheses can nonetheless be of use to those 
^ at CCD who must design and supervise the implementation 
of programs of educational change. 
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Four principal 'products are anticipated from the 
study ^ ' « V , • , 



X|:v'- • Individual reports for, each site which . desgjcibe 
in detail the manner^ in which OCD guidelines 
have been iriterpreted and implemented locally. 



sAu© Systematic assessments of the implementation levels 
at each site relative to the- OQP guidelines^ along 
'"^^^i^with analyses,; of trends foi^d among these assess- 
/v-%ents acBoss sites* 

\ ' . , . ' ' . ' ' ^ , f 

m Hypotheses^ which can be tested in later studies^ 
tfik^"^ posit relationships between program orgapi- 
zatipnal or process variables and assessed 
imprfitientation levels, . ' . 

- ' ^- ' . " . ^ 

• Tent^it% statements about the process and organic 
zatimial /factors which appear to determine the 
success or failure of PDC implementation (the^^ 
"lessons'' of PDC) , reported in a format both 
adcessible and useful to program depigners. 

A fifth product, a report on the relationship betwe^^ 
implementation levels and measured program effegts, will, be 
prdduced at ^the end ^of Year III iii conjunction with the 
Impact Study* \ ' Vv / 



Overview of the De sign 

The study outlined in this chapter is a two-year effort 
to develop procedures for answering ' the research questions ' ■ 
outlined above/ This chap'tpr is. organized according to the 
■four types of tasks to be' performed ^(see Figure 1): 

m Iden t i f ication of variables , The creation of a 
yariable list was a major task for the implement - 
tation study in Program Year 11. ^ This list defines 
the categories of information to be collected frqm 
each site in order to rate implementation levels , 
to evaluate explanatory hypotheses^ and to produce 
descriptions of each PDC program* The tasks in 

' ^ creating this list were a) to defirie the criteria by 
which implementation will be rated, b) to formulate 
a list of hypotheses to explain levels of implement 
tatioTi^ and then c) to identifV' additional information 
needed. from sites in order to/aescribe them adequately 
This list his now bean revised for Year, III based upon 
the field ^test'^of in'struments^^onducted this spring. 



^Figure 1 ■ , , 

f 

Implenientatlon Study .Activities 



TASK i ; 
Identification 
of Variable^ 

• DevelQ|/Revise 
Implenientation 
I Instrunient (II) 



t Identifj^inipiainan- 
tatiori variables 
(II) ^ ■ 

•: Conduct litaratura 
isarch (II) 

• Fopulatehypoth-- 
.,'eses (iirlli) , 

« Identify "hypthasis 
rilatad variables 
(Ii; III) 

• Identify site 
^ descriptors (II, 

III) 

% Identi!y descrip- 
tive variables 
. (li, III)'^ 



. TASK n 

Data Collection 
Actiyities 



% Identify data 
gourprf fer each 
variabla (11) . 

§ Dasign data ■ ^ 
collection 
instrurnents (II) 

i Collect data (II^^ 
III) 

§ File data- 

i: Rate Implsniintation 
; livals (III) 



• TASK in ' 
Data .Analysis 
^ Activities 



• Construct data 
matrices (II ^ 111) 

i Analyze matricas 
foi patterns and 
' reiatipnshipl^(III) 

9 Deterin|.ne extent of 
lupport for hypoth- 
eses (II; III) 

■ " i ,, ■ ■ 

i Fomuiata new ■ 
l^potheses (11 ^ III) 

a Identify factors . 
affecting iiiipla- 
ifientation success 
(II, III) 



TASK JV^ 
Report 
Production 



9 Produce descrip^ 
tions of thai - 
iinplaniantition ■ ' 
status ofr each ' 
site (III) 

9 Produca the 
Nitional implenisn" 
tat ion Process . . 
Study^(lll) ■ 
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operations ; - 

. I ■ 

^ Mandatory flo^s 



■Roman numerals indf^ate the prograin years 
in whicli '-tliVictiVitieSiWill occur. ' 



Data -cQlIection . 'Data have be&n collectBa regularly 
from site^^^s *during tile study andj^ill continue to 
be coljected in Year III. Dat^'collection ta%ks 
'include^ a) the selection of -Collection strateg^i 
suitable for each variable , B) ^the design of ^al 
collection Ins trumer^ts ^ c) actually collecting 
data from the sites ^ and^^ d) ^ using the data to 
rate implementation levels of each gite. 

Data analysis . ^e data analysis tasks are aV to 
plan e;f f i c i e at strategies for organizing and pro-- 
cessing data^ b) to design data* analysis proc^ures 
appropriate for answering the basic research/ 
questions, and c) to actually perform the dfta 
analysis , / ^ ' 

Report production .; Two reports will be ^produced 
at the end of Year;III of the study i an^ '•imple--, 



mentation status report for each site , cor^taini 
detailed 'descriptions of each, program's implement 
tation status; and a national implementation 
process study report , '\ contadning implementation 
ratings and hypotheses/ about factors affecting 
the' levels of implementation, ^ 
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denti f ication o f Variables 



While an objective for the' .^€udy is to learn as much 
as possible about the processes of implementation iftt each 
site^ some descriptive and analytic framework is necessary 
if comparisons across sites are to be obtained;. The^ initial 
design task for 'the implemen^tation study, then, is to con- 
struct this f^^amework by identifying the categories of infor^ 
mation to be collected at all sites* . The steps in this < 
process of variable identification, ^ represented schematically 
iniPigure 2, ware completed in the fall, of Year^II; the 
Hit has now^been revised ^following the spring field test ^ 
of instruments. ^ Three types of variables were included on 
the list ■ ^ = \ . J 



Implement at ioh variables which must be measured in 
order to assess the Begree to which ai pro,gram Aas 
implemented the PDC guidelines;^ { 

hypo theses -r e la ted v ariables which must be measured 
in order to determine whether .preli^mary.'h^pot 
.relating implementation leVels with /site processes 
and characteristics are supported; 
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Figure 2 
'Task^l- 

iintification' Process for Variables 



STEP 1 
rfciqijifuiilt*f]IS 




Conbul t 
field ' 
experionGe 



STEP 6 

jCgndLjQt I Formuliite 
search | hypoEhg^jGS 



STEP 10 ^ 

lOt'ntIfy site 
■■and progrp 
chiir^iCttiri U 
lieeded Jo 
describo each 



STEP 2 

F r jiiiE 
ifripleifiant^Eion 
rating i terns 



IniplenienEltiQn 

Rating 
'instruient 



^TEP j 
^ Identify 
vonables frorn 

Hypptheiis 



STEP n 

Idlntify" 
yariibles freni 
|ie.Kt;_deicriptQr 
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STEP 3 ' 

Identify 
ifnpIefiigntaEiDn 
variables frofn 
the noxt rating 





STEP k 
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variibUi 
tp vdriable 
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, VarUble'Li^t 

K iinplimtatiDn 
variable! 

h Hypotheiei 
related 
variables 

3. Descriptive 
Variables 
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' descriptive variables which, in addition to the 

implementation and hypotheses variables, must be 

measured in order, to produce an adequate description 
of PDC at each site. 

Implementation variables were derived ^irst from the 
guidelines by constructing an implementation , rating 
instrument and sxltracting variables from it (Step^& 1^5- 
in Figure 2) , Hypotheses variables are generated 
from a list of hypotheses developed by staff from field 
eKperience, a literature search, and consultations with - 
OCD (Steps 6=9) , Descriptive variables were derived by 
examining the anticipated needs for description ^of ^ites 
and determining which of these variables are not already 
on the list (StepB/ 1Q=13 ) , These steps are described more 
fully below.. 

Identify ing Implementation VarlabLes (Steps 1=5) 

STEP li Analyze guidelines and extract requirements , , 
The PDC Implementation Year Guidelines provided the source 
for implementation variables* In this first step toward 
operationalizing the guidelines, the document was -analyzed 
and individual statements of program requirements extracted. 
In the guidelines, program requirements are often imbedded 
among program suggestions or clarifications* The following 
required element taken , from^ the education component guide= 
lines is an example i 



The a u 2' i a u I urn app v o a a h m us t fa ai li t at @ indi^ 
V i du a 1 i z & d i n s t r u a t i a n ; A di agnos tio and evatuativs f 
By & te m mu s t h e ut i I i sed to i mp I e m ent t h i s individ^ , \ 
; ^ u a I i s d a p p r oaah» ^ 

\ T fi i 3 sy 8 te m s h ould fa a i I i tate i n di \ idualiBe d^ 

v ■ ' : o 1 2^ u a t Loyi by e n a b I i n g the teaahe r '-^ -t c^. pinp oint the 
developmental iBVel of eaak ahil.d iri the utrioids 
a u 2^ a u I um a tb as . The tBaa h s r sho u I d t h e n de^ e lop 
an ins ti^uational pro'cgrarn /or eaah ohitd based up'on - 
the a-hi Id ' s di agnased s ti^engthB ^and weaknesses . 

\ The indiviiduatiBed program might provide appor^ 
tu n i t i e 8 fo i'* g h i I dT ^n to spend time i n other alass-^ 

ooms ^ b? i t ii y o u n g e r • '-0:P ' - o t d e r h i Z d r e n ^ i n order t o 
meet ^ h e r o u n s db a i.fi a d b vb lopmenta I n e e ds . * 
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^ Assuming that "must" here is synonymous with "should," 
and that these are different f rom ^*might , " fo.ur program 
requirements and one optional program element can^be 
extracted from this^ single "required *element^" 



Requirements 

The curriculum approach must facilitate 
individualized instruction • 

A diagnostic and evaluative sys"tem must 
be utilized to implement the individualized ^ . 
approach. " ■ 

This diagnostic and evaluative system should 
facilitate individualized instruction by 
enabling ' the teacher . to pinpoint the--, 
developmental level of each child. In x^hm 
various curriculum areas. V_ 

The teacher should then develop an instruct 
tional program for each child based upon 
the child* s- diagnosed strengths and weaknesses. 

Optional Program Fe ature 

The individualized program might provide oppor- 
tunities, for children to spend time in other 
classrooms^ w,ith younger or older children, in 
order to meet their own specif ic developmental 
needs. ' = 



All basic pfinciples and required elements in the guide 
lines were analyzed in this manner ahd disciwte^ requirements 
(i.e., "must" and "should" statements) extracted and , listed 
for each compofTent, All nonredundant "must" and "should" 
statements were incl^uded ,at this po^t in phrasings as close 
as possible to the original, without regard, to thei^r 
potential for being operationali zed\ The ob ject-ive at this^' 
point in the fn^^lysis was to identify ^ the^ requirements , not 
to' interpret or operationalize them, ; 



STEP 2i Frame implementatipn rating items . Once a 
list of PDC prsgram requirements "had bean identified^ the 
next step in tfha design sequence waa t,o devise a procedure 
for assessing' systematically the degree to .which sites ^ 
have impleniented each requirement. The product of . this 
step was the Implementation^ Rating instrument (IRI)^ 
battery of rating scales to be applied to the data frdm 
each 'site , , , ' ' 

By design^ the guidelines, were only, to provide 
framewdrk within whfch each site could plan its own pro- 
gram^ rather than an actual blueprintt ^ ^ 

J L 1 33 n a y d a b i g n t a a a 1 ly appr(^ r i a f 0 rrwthods o r 
aativitiea uivhin eaah aornpanent ai^ea^ providBd that' 
t h©' bas i a p 2^ i n a i p I e a a i' e a d d r^ess ed a n d the reqwired 
e t e m e n t u.. i n a lu ded . Be g a r d less of th& s tx'ategi&s 
da aide d u v 0 n fo r fu 1 1 a o rn p o n 0 rit cove rag the tot a I 
1/ play: rriust bt suitable to tPis pczi'tiautai'' needa of the 
I o a ale ^ - a n d m ust be sat i s fa a to ry to the 00 mm un ity . 
Lo aa I e t hni a j au I t-ui'a I and ^ ang uage aharaateris tias 
must be T^aken into aaaount ( PDC Guideline^ for 
the Implementation Year ^ page 8) ^ J \ 

In designing procedures for assessing levels of 
implementation^ then"'^ it was important not to imposa more 
structure or speGif icity"-=on programs than the guidelines 
intended. Therefore^ if ^he guidelines only stated that 
programs must have a diagripstic and evaluative system for 
identifying the educational needs of individual childreh^ 
wi^^hout specifying features of that system^ fedturas 
could be imo^osed in assessing implenientation , ^ 



Site|^could be dif f erehtiatfed / however/.by aspects **of 
required eT;aments * implementations-regardless of how^an 
element was interpreted locally, j Three such aspects', or 
*dimansio^.s ^ were selected for this* purpose./ in the initial 
version of the IRI : V 

^ ■ ' ^ — ^ ^ 

o The extent of impleknent^ionA^ the proportion of 
the target populat-ion ^or A requica.d /©lemen't who 
Are actually affected oy that alement's imple^ 
mentation, or the frequancy with which a^reqdiE; 
event or activity occurs. ^ 

m The dur'a't^i^^ of implemen tatioti : the amount of 
time that has elapsed since implementation^ of 
■ ■ a. particular required element began, 

-' - . i > . 

■ m The e ffectiveness of the implemanted element, as 
perceived by individuals frp^m the. element's^^ 
* target population, ' . 




n 



By applying these , dimeitsions ^to each extracted require 
ment, a series of .question^ we^^e dei^ived whi^ch define the 
infornfatidn needed from a 4ite in order to assess implemen- 
tation. For example.^ the 4°^^ extracted requirement^ 
illustrated above^ when subja^cted to this analysis^ 
produced the following quefrCions^ 



Extent of Implementation ^ 

1. Have strategies, been developed at the (Head 
Stfart /elementary) level to facilitate individ- 
i^l'ized insCructian? = ^ 9 

2 . Have strategies been implemented at the (Head 
St artyerementary ) level to facilitate Individ^ 
ualized instructibn? ^.^^-^ 

3, Has ^common PDC diagnostic system been estafci^ 
" lished' to identify the educational needs of 

individual chilpren from Head St.arl^ through / 
third 'grade? > p ^-^^ 

4, In how many- (Head S tart/e,lementary ) classrooms 
has the diagnostic system to identify the 
edu^cational needs of individual children been 
implemented? '1 

5* On how many (Head S t^t/e lament a^) children 
has the diagnostic s^yitem been used? \ 

6. How many (Head Start/elementary) children hav^^ 
had instructional programs developed for them 
based on their diagnosed strengths and weak^ 
ne s s e s ? 

Duration of_l mplenient ation 

^ 7, When did iTtiplementat ion of the diagnostic and 
ev^Sj^uative system .begin at the ("Head^ Start/ 
. e 1 e me n't a.#y ) V Pe ve 1 ? , ) 

' \ 7 . " ' . ^ 

Effectiveness o%-^^-Implementatlon • - 

many PDC (Head_ Start/elementary ) teachers 

that ' the PffC^d^agrios t ic and evaluative 
bm used this year Had' been ef fective^ in 
tifiying the educatjLqhal^ needs of their 
n - - 




Extracted requirements from Step 1 for which questions 
sucn^ as these could'^iiot be formulated were omitted at this 
point, from the study because they could not be operation-- 
alized for assessment, ^^^^ 

Having identified the dimerisionp and categories for 
assessing, implementation. levels^ a SBries of four-point 
rating scales were ifext created to '4nf ure a consistent ^ 
framework for interpreting answers to the questions, Fof^ 
example^ the ^hree scales illustrated below were generated 
from questions 1-2^ 5^ and 8/ respectively^ in the abovey^ 
example. 



■ f 
■I- , 



Ext ent of ImpjLementation 

A PDC diagnosEic and evaluatiye system to identify 
the educational needs of individual children ' 



b) 

c) 

d) 

e) ■ 

The 
a) 

b) 

d) 



Has not been de 
Has been develo 
.operationar; 
Has been develo 
atjional at the 
levels but not 
Has i^jeen develo 




ve loped or selected, 

ped or selegted, but* is not 

ped or elected and is- oper- 
Head Star^ level or elementa 
at both levels. ^ 
ped or selected and is oper= 
the Head Start and the elem 
els* 

nt for rating. 



ry 



4 



sal at both 
school lev€ 
insu'f f iciei 

PDC (diagnostic assessment and evaluation system 



Has hot been implemented in at least one PDC 
Head Start classroom and one PDC elementary 
classrd'bm. ' " 
*-^Has been used with less than, 2 5% of the chil^ 
dx%n in the PDC Head Start program and with 
less than 25% of the children in the Ppc / 
elementary program, 

H^ been used with more than 25% of the chil^ 
dren in-both the PDC Head Start prbgram and 
-the ,PDC' elemenAry ptogram^ but with less than. 
75% of the children in one of the two programs, 
Has been used with more than 75% of the chil^ 
dren in both the PDC Head Start and elementary 
programs. 

Data insufficient for rating, 

continued-^ 
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E ff ^ti veness of Implementation 

What percentage of the PDC Head Start teachers 
said /that the PDC diagnostic assessment and eval^ 
uat^e sybtem used this year had been effective 
in identifying the educatipnal needs of most of 
tl|e children in their ^clafes? ' - ^ 



a) No PDC ■^diagnostic assessment and evaluative^ 
system was implemented. 

b) Kass than^ 25% , ' 

c) Between 25% and 75%. - . ^ 

d) M^re than 75%, ^ 

e) Data insufficient for rating. 
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The intervals between the points on the scales were 
of necessity set someWhat arbitrarily for the Year .-II 
ratings. The., distinctions employed reflect sta^ expecta- 
tions based on fie^ experience' of the intervals likely to 
revea^ differences betweeyi sites* One objective for this 
year's field test of the IRI at five sites (reported in 
Chapter III) was to determine the adequacy of these dis- 
tinctions * ■ \ 



. Almost 300 scales were generated in t-his manner for 
the Implementation Rating Instrument . These were then 
organized into subcomponent " clusters withi^ each component 
containing scales which address similar aspects of the PDC 
guidelines. The three scales illustrated earlier^ for 
example/ were all placed in the '^PDC piagnospic and Eval = 
uative System" subcomponent within the education conjponent 
IRI, When analyzed, scores on items within the subcDmponents 
could be averaged to produce a single subfcomponent ^score 
which^ could in turn be averaged with scores, from other sub^ 
componerits within the education component to produce an 
overall 'Compon^er>t score* ^ - . , 



^Clustering items into subcomponents also helps insure that ' 
each ^tracted program requirement will contribute equally 
to the overall implementation rating for a given component. 
If this clustering were not done, an extracted requirement 
which happened to generate eight IRI scales would have a 
greater impact on the component rating than one which had 
only generated four. While it can be argued that all program 
requiremen>ts should not be given equal weight, until there 
are clearer criteria /upon which to base these weightings, 
there is no alternative but to weigh each equally* 
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A draft version of the complete IRI was submitted to - 
OCD program staff for review^ in .January ^ 1976 to assure 
that the dimensions along which sites were to^-be rated 
conformed to OCD intentions for PDC. A revised version 
of the instrument ^incorporating their suggestions was 
field-tested at five sites this sprir^. Results from 
this field test along with the changes madf in the IRI 
are reported in Chapter III, 

STEPS 3-5 1 Identifying implementation vari^ables . ■ 
The task in these' steps »was to identify the information 
needed to describe, and* rate each" program* s implementation , 
The^ list of implementation variables was constructed in 

- ------- ^ A 

two stagess first, the IRI rating scales were examined to 
determine the information required to perform the ratings/ 
Next^ this initial variable list. was reviewed and items 
a^ded to insure that data necessary for desaribing the 
implementation as well aa rating it were included, ■^gain 
referring to the earlier eKample ^ applying this procedure 
to the total set of IRI scales produced from the imple- 
mentation questions f the following variables were ident-^ 
ified and added to^ the variable list^ 



1. A description of the PDC diagnostic and eval- 
uative system developed orserected, 

2. The number of PDC Head Start • and, elementary 
classes in which it is now operational • 

% 

3. The number of PDC Head Start and elementary 
children upon whom the system has been used 
for matching children with a particular 
instructional plan, . |^ 

4. The number of PDC Head Start and elementary' 
teachers who said that the System used this 

'year had been effective in identifying the 
educational needs of. most of the children in 
their class , 

5. The dates when implementation of the system 
began* 



I dentif ying Byp otheses-Related Variables (Steps 6-9) 

Variables td^ be measured in order to determine whether 
an initial list of explanatory hypotheses is supported were 
-deri^ved following the procedure illustrated in Step^ 6 
through 9 on the. flow chart in Figure 2. 
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STEP 6- Formulate an initial 



^ list of hypotheses , 

After implementat ion^jrating criteria ^ procedures^ apd 



variables had been identified , the ; next design activity 
was the formulation of rfn initial list of hypotheses 
relating site^ organization and process characteristics 
to rateia levels of implementation^ This initial list has 
/^"' been/ and v^ll continue to be refined^ pruned, and 

expanded throughout th# , implementation study, and^ will'^^ 
culminate in (a) a list of testable hypotheses for 
'future research, and (b) .a set of statements summarizing 
the "lessons" leatned from the first three years of PDC 
about the 'relationships between process and organisational 
- factors/' and implementation" success, 

^ jfo make this ini^tfal/'lis^ as comprehensive as 
pf^ssible so that sys^matic data collection co€lti be^in 
iramediately at all si^as, hypotheses were obtained from, 
three sources- _ 

m knowledge of PDC programs obtained by staff 

members during planning year and fall 1975 site ■ 
, visits ; ^ 

review of the literature in the fields of educa-- 
tionai and organizational change and innovatiom,* 

0 cbnsuitatlons with PDC program staff. 

These hypotheses have bean revised several times in the 
course of the study. Chapte^j IV of ^thia report contains 
a discussion of those forjiuiated' to date/ 

STEPS^,Jj^»/ Identification of hypothdsis-related 
va^f iables . As hypotheses were identified , the information 
needed to evaluate each at^ all sites was next identified , - 
These hypothesis-related variables were then added to 
the variable list, - - ^ 

The analytic procedure lor this step was the same ^ 
as that used to^ identify implementation variables: 
hypotheses were examined and the dependent and independent 
ariables identified ,x^M%er the variables had been ident- 
i^'ied, those not already ante^g the Implementation variables 
were added to the list. 
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dentifylng Descriptive Variablagy (Steps 10-13) 

StfEP s lO i .It3entlflcAtlQn of descriptive variableg . , 
r eeded to" produce a daBcriptive report: ifor each its , Not 
^ail information neaded ^out eachVaAte will idenMfied 
through the ajbove/ design activities , Implementation * ' ' / 
variables only identify ir\forination needed to dpscribe ' 
each ?D&/%ite in terms^'of the^^PDC guidelines.' Hypptliesis 
Tfariables oriiy ■ idinti dhftracterl&tics suepected of. 

everting s^me influence over a site's Implementatioh of 
the guidel^es. Some \.md4itiopkl descriptors are needed - 
in ofcder. to^roduce ade^ate reports describing each site. 




: - The process of ^identifying descriptive variables ,ii 
much li^e that described for the^ implementation and 
hypothesis var^a^les. Af,ter- staff di^dusslons of the 
desc-iAptive Me'dV for sife6 .^('eports ^ a Ust Of ^ ^ 

descriptors Cms ldfenpt*ified\^ This list included sudn<^lams 
as the demographic charactaristics of the community served 
by the ?DC program^ the events J^aading to/ the\ introduction 
'Of PDC in the co^nI^unity^; the backgrouhd of key program 
personnel/ etc. Some items wef^ included in the list . 
because staff members suspectecl that future^, hypotheses'' 
might be formulated from them.^^.^The list} was 'next analyied 
and variables identified; thofe/yariables already 'On the 
Variable List ware removed^ .and those remai;iing added to 
the * Variable List. 



Task 2 I 



Data Collection' 



The basic data collectiort taaks are^ ^Ca) to determine 
\the optimum methods for obtaining each catp^Jqiry of infer-- 
mation identified on the variable ' list ; (b> to design 
instruments to collect the data; (cj to collect the data;, 
and^ (d) to complete the IRI rating scales for each site,-. 
The sequence of these activities is represented schemata 
dpally in Figure 3. , . 

= In the' original odSsign (Interim Report III) full-sc^ale ^ 
data collections ' and 'impl'fementation ratings were to ^hav€ 
occurred ^^t\gi^e---once at tihe end of Program Year 11^ and , . 
again in ,tna ':fepring of Ye^r III * Delays by ^ the Of f ice of 
Management land Budget in apgiLOving the data colledtipn 
f orms ^ howdver^ forced a reduction -in these plaWs for Year II 
to a f ieldy test; of the interA/iew fprms and IRI at .f ijre 
sites (see/ Chapter III) , and 4 reduced collection effort 
at the remainirig nine, ' . , " ' 



IitY all phases of thp data collection process an , . 
effort has been made to impose a minimum burden on sites 
and reduce redundancies between the data collection, activities 
o*£ the implementation study and^th^r parts of the total 
evaluation ^efiortV This will be accomplished in part' by 
utiiizing an integra^^d data cbllection procedure in which- " 
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data oolleatloh activities for all 'components of th#- 
evaluation^-the Impact Study i ^he implementation StTidy/'' ; 
and the cost; arialysis----are coordinated. Some data 
collectedi^e, part of the Impact or Cost Studies wllT 
r^^fii^m used:r.^r the Implementation Study. # . 

STEP 1 r Deolde on^ appropriate data aollaction 
strategics for each variaole ; ...In this step each variable 
on the list is examined iri turn and a .series of decisions 
mad^i _ ^ / . ;^ ^ : ' ' \ 

• Have the necessary data^..al]^ady been^ collected? ^ 

• ^f the data for a variable have already been 
/collected y is more recent information needed? 

#/ If more recent infprmation 'is required, or if 
, ,/ data for the variable have never been collepted, 
what is the most appropriate strategy ,for j 
collecting it? ^ ■ ^ ^ 

Eight data collection strat^ies have been develoFe^V 
either for the Implementation Study specifically/ or^^ - 
for the Impact or Cost Studies in conjunction with the 
implementation Study, These strategies are i 

• Structured interviews to be conduoted with PDC * 
administrative and teaching staffs 4uring site 

' visits by teams from the contractor and subcon^ 

tra^ctor; . *. — „ 

^ • .^Ethnographic (i,e*/ non-instrumented) observations 
€if PDC classes and activities performed by 
Hig^/Scope staff during" site visits (Year II only) ; 

Systematic observations of PDC classes performed 
^. by local testets trained by^ Higli/Scope using an 
i ^^^^^'ObBerv^^ion instrumenj: designed^ by High/Scope 
(Years 11 and III); r ^ ' ^ ■ ^ 



feta collection from the si^as^-begart^^^^^ Year^ 
Pith the gathering of information for the case studies* 



^^he fi.ic^t ,c0llectdon guided by this design was not until 
the; winter sit€ 



:e' v^^sit of Program Ye^^ II 
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■m Parent Survey questionnaires' ma^ to a random 
sample of PDC and comparison ^hool parenJtffCae 
part of the Impact evaluation C^ar tll^only); 

■ ■ ^ . ' ' ■■ ■ ' t^.- 

^ • Teacher Surveys conductefl with a sample of PDC V 

atnd comparison spHoei teachers ^©kr III only) ;, V 

. . pocumentj (i .e'. , proposals., curriculum statements, 

*■ etdl)''cpii«cted from sites (Years I-III) 

• ' Data oolleGted as ,part\ 6f ^the cost analysis 

(Years II-III) ; . " ^ ^ ' ^ 

• An optional on-site record=keeping. 
used by PDC staff to record 'needad' i\ 

' on PDC meetingky training activiTt£ep>;,\ 
of required Heklth and'social steviotfs 

■ . ■ ■ " m: ■ . . " 

Data^ for most of the variables will be obtained ^through 
the atrifctiJ^^d interviews, ^with the other stfategies sup- 
ply tng'-^%UKi^lary or /^verification information. Site dbcuments 
the tecdrd-keeping system, aWd Cost Study data will, howaver, 
be a -primary source, for certain highly quantitative data 
(for example, average monthly volunteer hours) which would 
be difficult and time'-consuming ,to colTect in interviews. 
The parent surveys will be used primarily to obtain / 
opinions -from pai^^nts about the effectiveness with which 
various parent involvement requirements have been implemented 
Data on the actual number and kinds of parent activities 
will be obtained from the other . sources * \' 

STEP 2: Desigri data collection instruments . After 
the procedure for addressing 'each variable was identified, 
instruments were .designed to -unsure that the needed infor= 
mation would fee collected,^ " ' /■ ^- ' .\ 

; ; ' ^ ' ^ ■ ^ ' M . ,r ' ^ ' ^ ' 

STflp 3: Collect fdata .. Data ^ collection activities " 
have been ^occurring and will continue to dccur 'thf^mghout ^ 
the study. A schedule of collection times f or^ eacm ^ 
methodology is provided in Figures 4 and 5. Most J 
of the data fi^r the implementation study will be .^'llected - 
in'^interviews^^ and ethnographic observations^, performed ' 
during one^week visits to each site in the fall, winter, <^ 
and spring of Program Year II, and in Janua^^y^February = 
df Year III. Site documents will also be collected during 
these yisills, ^' ^ ^ ■ 
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LocaLtestars ' 
trained by 
High/Scopi 


HiidJtart children 
(randonily selected)' 


Fall, 1976 : -\ 
Spring^ 1977 


3, Parent 
Survey* ' ' 


Iinpleinenbfition v&c*- t 
iablas. (priniarily .. 
pirceptione of 
affiCtiveness of , 
imDleinentatlQn) . 


Ou^ § 1 1 Dnn si * 
Milsdfroffl 
High/Scop . 

i ■! 


100 randonilv selected 
PDC parents at each 
slte% .^^ 

s ■■■ 


Spring 19?? 


=. 

f4, §ite 

Documerits ' 


Iniplementation; hypoth- 
esis and descriptiva , 
variables 

I. ■ ■ ' - 


High/Scope staff 

■ i : . 


PDC %taff ^ = . 

■■ f , -.. , - 


Primarily during site 
visits: ' , 

-Wintif, 197? ^ . 


Analysis**' ■ 


ln|lenientation ■ ^ 
■Variabl|^ 


M staff 


PDC ■idfflj^istrativi 
,^iff 


Continually^'through ,, 
PV inf site' visit! i 

, smm, mi ^ ■ 


6, Optional' 
Record Kssping 
Systim ; 


Implenientatibn M . 
descriptive variables 


Local irograii 
stiff \ ' ' 


PDC staff ; coinittaa ■ 
1 j ■ 

! 


Conttnually through 
PYli; site yisitsf 
Winter, 1977 


■'7. Teacher ,> ' 
j^. few 1 


Perceptions pf progrm 
,4mpl«fflentation 

^ v/ - " ■ ' ' 


High/Scope staff 

^ ; • .- 


150 PDC and 150 ' 
conipariion school 
ttoers:'at each site. 


Winter; 1977 ■ - , 



*Procidures designed and cqndU'Cted by InipaQt Study stiff 
**Procedurss disignid and conducted by Cost Analysis staff 
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1 ^ ■ / ^ ^ " ■ •" ■ ' - ■ ' " ^ J 

\| Systematic classroom obBarvations will be performed 

cal testers -In the fall and spring of Program Year I^, 

an^ in the falQ, and spring of, Year 111/ at Head Start 

centersVonly the Parent Survey will be administered in 

thd spring of^ltear III, Cost data will be collected con- 

tinuously throughout both- yiears , with site visitB by cost 

specialists from the subcontractor Qecurring twice: in - - 

Year II and once in Year^^I, 

Data qollected in individual interviews ^ and ethno^^ % 
graphic observations will be suMmari^ed by site visitOfJ_^ , 
at the end of the site visit. ' fioth the sunutiaries and V.f 
ray? data wilLfthen be placed into the data files, \ % 

STEP 4 I Rate implementation using the '-IRI * Full-scale 
rating' of program impleinentation will not oocur untily 
after the Year IH site visit j While data f^pm all sources 
and data ^ collection periods wiT.1 be used in the a^aiy^is^ 
this primary source of da-ba for the rating of implemferi&ation 
leyeis will be the structured interview conducted dumng \h 
th^t site- visit.. - \ ^ * . - - 

At th^ end of ^ the site visit week^ th'e site visit 
telams will meet to * consolidate their informaMon and. 
/ ccpplete the IRI ratings ratings will.b^ obtained on all 
sdales for whi,ch data were collected from structured 
interviews. The remaining scales will be completed by 
the High/Scope site visitors in Michigan from other data. 

Site visitors will also perform ^ second set of 
implementation ratings at each site^ designed to incor- 
porate more latitude into the assessment process. Whereas 
the IRI contain a battery of scales with clearly defined 
criteria for rating (e . g . the nuhiber of classf'ooms in 
.which a given requirement had been implemented) , this 
second set of scales is less restrifted^ less quanitatiye, 

and more Judgmental, ' ^ \ 

^1 

At the end of each IRI subgomBronent after the 
' specific ratifigs have, been, performed ^ raters will reassess 
^©nplembntatio^n *alohg/the dimertsi^hs encountered earlier . 
Their assessments tfi'£s tim^3 hbwev^er ^ will be based upon 
whatever information that rater can bring to bear on 
the site's ilmplementation experience, ..Mitigating circum- 
stances can /be included in \these assessment decisions; 
' if a. site had achieved implehientation of the diagnostic 
and evaluative system in onl^ 25%'Of its PDC classrooms , 
but because' of a fall teachers ^strike, this represented 
i ^ingular .^implemer/tation^chievempnt , that sittvmight ^ 
still receive a high ^rati^g on these scales, = 
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When.^ arialyied , thm IRl scores will be compared 
with the judgmental scores^ Should substantial . 
discrepancies ^appear , both sets of scoras__will be 
reported and analyzed* 

\ STEP 5i Pool collected data in files ^ Data from 
aA sources will be pooled irito a, single file fbr^each 
sipe at High/Scope offices in Michigan* Data in these - 
files will be of two types i raw and processed, Proces^sed 
data include moriitoring reports for each^site from Year I, 
interim implementation status reports from fall, 1975^ 
site proposals, interview summaries from each site visit, 
case studies^ from Program Year and syfrotaries of data 
collected by* the imp^c^tian^iCo^ Raw data kept 

in these fi^les will i^nc^lud^Mn&ividual interview resp'ofises 
ethnographic observat±6^^^^rftes , and sitfe documents such 
as curriculum statements , meeting minutes, and so forth. 



/ Task 3 1 Data Analysis 

^ . . ; " . - : ^ ■ \ 

Because of the descriptive nature of mucfr of the 
information collected from the sites, and th^ largely 
inductive nature of the study, large amounts of qualita-, 
tive, uncoded data will be obtained using the methods 
described- in the preceding section, Thpse data must be 
analyEea Bystematically and efficiently' to identify 
patterns in the implementation experiences of the PDC 
programs', and to generate hypotheses for their explanation* 
Most of the data analysis (Figure 6) will occur in 
Year III; the process is an inductive process beginning 
with the organization of the files oS poole4 data from 
each site into a set 'of i^atteices which faailitate rapid 
opmparisons of similar categories of inf ormation^ f rom 
different sites* These tutrices will then be analyzed 
for patterns. ' , 



Organizing the Data (Step 1) 

Data from all sources have been or will be organized 
into five matrices: thW'e will be one matrix for each of 
the three categories of Wriables on the variable list, 
a separate matrix* for the >JRf scores, and a final matrix 
containing the explanationk obtained from sites for their 
levels of implementatio3j^ln each component. Because of 
the quantities of information involved, and the need for 
easy juxtapo^tion of matrices', the "cb113" of a giyen 
matrix will* generally represented by separate file 
folders containing Actensive written descriptions, f 



Figt/ra 6 



: 'Task 3; / 

Data Analvs is Process 
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^^^^^ (nformiHsn flow 

Roitiin numefils indiGati thi prograni yiari In^ich thi 
iGEiviUii will QGCur. 



STEP la; Construct a" matrlK of implementa;tiori data 
.. (Years Il^and/^lir) , The first matriK contains' data ^ 
^ needed to cdmplete the IRI ratings, organized by site an 
guideline component. The contents of each cell are further 
organized%y IRI subcomponent (i*e*. , variables addressing 
the same ^extracted guideline requirements) . Thus, for 
the education ^omponent there would be on the matrix a 
row of 14 cells, each containing information about ; 
education compQneht implementation variables ,at a POC 
site* The information within cellk is organized^ ^ocording 
to IRI subcdmponents I there is, fOT. example, a description^ 
of the diagnostic and evaluative systtem, a report \on the 
judgments of teachers as to that systdm' s^ effectiveness 
and information on the extent to.^^M^ the system had 
been implemented at the site in question. Similar data 
are also included^ for other eiucatibn component clusters, 
such as the PDC, plan for individualization of instruction, 
development o'£^ a coordinated curriculum, etc, This^Tnatrix 
has been updated following each site visit. 

. " . ^ 
= STEP Ib^ Construct a matrix of Implementation ratings 
(.Year III cp nly) . The previous matriK contained the infor-^ 
mation needed to complete the IRI ratings for each site; 
this second matrix will contain the^ actual products 'oJE / 
those ratings--the IRI and judgmental rating scores, 
The matrix will again he^ organized by site and compOBent,. 
with each cell organi^e^ by subcomponents* Thus , each ^ 
cell, would contain an IRI score for each subcomponent, 
a judgmental rating score ior the same clusters, and an 
overall, score for the entire component derived . from each 
ratting system, ' = ; 

STEP Icr - Construct a matrix of implementation ' 
explanations (Years II and III) / As part of the imple- 
mentation rating process , site visitors have been investi- 
gating and reporting local factors, conditions, or events 
which affect implementation* This eKplanatory information, 
derived from several sorurces, is prgan-ized in this matrix. 
Like' the preceding mat^ces , the axes on the implementatiqn 
explanation matrix are sites and components , with each 
component organized by cluster .....--^hus , a site may have 
been unable to implement its "/diagno's tic and ^evaluative, 
system because teachers had voted against using inservice 
training days for ins truction^wa* i ts use* This (explanation 
would be entered on the matr^^^^^^ the diagnostic and 
evaluative system section of the education component cell 
for that site, ^ - 




STEP Id^ Construct matrix of hypothesis-reiated 
' data T Years , 11 and I II) , The information needed 
evaluate tha extent 'empirical support for the hypotheses' 
generated earlier is being organized into a matrix. by 
site and individual variable (rather than by guideline 
comporient as in the preceding matrices)* Each cell contains 
the data for a specific hypothesis variable at a giyen 
site"* A hypothetical example of a section of this matrix 
is illustrated belowi 



■1 


SITES 


A 


B 


m 

m 

< 
> 


Teacher Racruitment 
Procedure 


Teachers compatible 
with PDC philosophy 
actively recruited 
by PDC staff from 
all schools in dis- 
trict. 


No recruitment or ^ 
selection of 
teachers . Teachers 
previously in 
school retained 
for PDC* 


Number of Bilingual 
Head Start Teachers 


4 (100% of total) 


4 (25% bf total) 


Number of Bilingual 
Elemen.tary Teachers 


10 (50% of total) 


0 

• 



■ / 



STEP, le; Construct matrix of descriptive ^variables 
(Year^ il only) / The final matrix will organize data 
collected to complete the descriptions of* each program beyond 
what has already been obtained as" part ^ of the assessment 
of implementation or hypotheses, Like the hypothesis 
variable matrix^- the descriptive variable matrix will be 
organized by variables and sites^ with each cell containing 
information on a specific variable at one site. Examples 
of a few hypothetical cells from this matrix are illustrated 
below. , 







SITES 






A 


B 


c 


9 


Population of 
Communi ty 


2 5,000 


500, 000 


i, 540,000 


VARI. 


Total Number of 
Schools in District 


4 


14 


25 




* 
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Once of ganized , the data matrices will be analyzed 
for patterns and relationships. For the most part these 
analyses are done qualitatively, although quantitative 
procedures will be used where appropriate and possible * 
The analytic tasks are .as follows i ; 

# Step 2^^Analyze the implementation data and rating 
jnatrices to discover patterris in implementation 
experiences across sites; 

m Step *3--Analyze the hypothesis vardMble matrix to ^ 
determine the extent of support for existing 
hypotheses; ' " '\ .? ' 

m Step . 4^-Analyze the implementation explanation 

matrix to determine whether additional unanticipated. 
_. pausal factors emerge from the . data for which new. 
hypotheses must be formulated;'' 

• Step 5^'^Analyze the . descriptive variable matrixj 
"for patterns; 

m Step S^^Formulate conclusions ^and findings for - 
reporting * ^ , 

STEP 2% Analyze implementation rating and data , 
m atrices for pattern s.-^ The implementation data matrices - 
andyimplementation rating matrices wiri be analyzed for 
four types of^ patterns/ or relationships ^ using statistical 
or qualitative analyses as appropriate: 

m P^ttet^ns in the levels and varieties of implemen'^ 

tation for each site^ across components; 

A , - 

■ ,m Patterns in the levels ' an^ varieties of Implimen^ 

>-tVtion for eac*h .componentv across sites; [ 

_ ■ ' " r ■ I 

' m Relationships within sites between implementation 

sco^res in one compohent or. cluster and^ those ^in 

anot' 'jr component .or cluster; 



portion of this analysis for the five field test sites^ 
is reported in Chapter III , . ' • 
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^ 'X' 



• Relati9nships between debtees and" features^of . . . 
implementation success and degrees of measured 
program impacts. . ^ 

Patterns of the first type will be identified by 
reading, down each column in the implementation matrices; 
this reading will produce an implementation ."profile" 
£or each site J These composite profiles can then be 
compared across sites to identify regularities, in ^ generalf 
implementation levels at all., sites. 

Patterns of tjie seco^id" varj^ety above will be ident= ^ 
ified by reading acroas ea!ph row of the two^ matrices , 
Such an- eximihatioh could, for ^eKample, reveal' that 
■several sites had equal difficulty implementing the 
parent involvement component^ whatever thd r^asonsV It , ^ 
could also reveal that the best impTemented sites used 
the same commercially available, diagnostic and evaluative 
system/ while sites which opted to design their own 
systems were unable -to achieve substantial implementation 
(the examples are ^hypothetical) , ' Depending/ iipon other 
later analyses , these patterns might suggest a hypothesis 
to be explored in the study for ^ear III of the ^project. ' 

The third variety of pattern will be discovered 
through statistical manipulation of the component and 
factor * scores in the implementation data matriK* Each 
corftponent and cluster score will be correlated with all 
6ther component -and cluster^ scores to identify relation- 
ships beti^en, implementa^or(-?success in" one program area 
and success in others* .This analysis can also reveal 
valuable information ^bout the Iiaplementatidn., Rating* ■ 
Ins^ument itself^ by^ identifying the relative contribu- 
ti^Tis/6f implementation rating's fot sites,. 

Patterns of the fdurth variety^ will. be identified by 
relating implementation .rating scores with outaome 4ata 
obtainea through .child testfing ^and surveys of parents' ^art^; 
teachers* . " , " > ^ 

STEP '3- ^ Analyze the hypothesis variable and .imple- 
mentation rating matrices for pattarns. The objective in 



this next Analytic step is to~discover patterned relation^ 
ships between, hypothesized independent variables on the 
ha^d, and implementation rating levels on the other, 
type^_o^ relationships^ are predicted in the hyppth^ses 



one 

Two ' typs 
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1 



Relationships between iriiplementation of t^^o 
guideline requiren^ents (e^^, , "sites with a 
functioning PDC Cbuncil will have higher ^imple-^ 
mentation ratings for the parent- involvement 
component") ; ^ ■ 

Relationships between independent process 
factors or organisational characteristics and 
implementation ratings for 'given components or 
cltisters (e*g.^ "^ites with voluntary teacher 
participation will^have higher^^^^mplementation 
for the. education component") . . ■ 



/ 



^ Analysis for relationships^ of - .the first type described^ 
. abo^e' will be based on the implementatipn rating matrix 
only;, analyses for the other types of relationships will 
use .both the implementation rating matrix and the hypo- 
thesis, 'yariable' matrix / All three ana^ses will involve 
.three s.tepsr^ 



# RevLevj each hypothesis to determine the nature 
x and directionjbf the predicted relationship 

between the ^Independent and dependent variables; 

^ • Lo.cate the dependent and independent variables 
from the hypothesis oj/ the appropriate matrices; 

m ^, Determine the exterit to which the hypothesis, is 
■^supported by the data; ' - , h-. ^ 

STEP 4: Analyze the explanation matrix for patterns * 
The explanation matrix is a primary source for new 
hypotheses for investigation in Year III, Thus, this 

.-analysis has already begun and is .reported in Chapter IV* 
Explanatibns ^ supplied .by sites for -tKeir^ implementation 
successes and failures were examined for pa'tterns^va^cross 
sites. Where such patterns were fouHd^ they were examin^ti 

' to determine whether the explanatory factors involved 
had already been identified in existing hypotheses. For 
jhose factors not a,#ready included in the hypothesis list^ 

{new hypotheses have been formulated and added to the list* 

) If the data necessary to evaluate any r\0w hypo^th^esist at^ 
atl sitfes* we^ in the f i^les. air^ady'^.^, the indepei^ente . 
variable was /pimply .add^d to^^dhe. hypathesis^ var'iable 

/ 
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matorix and the hypothesis will be evaluated at all site's 
following the procedures outlined for Step 4, - If the ' 
necessary data have not been collected at all sites ■ 
the independent variable (sf from the hypothesis have 
been added to the variable list f6r Year III data 
cDllection. ^ . , 

ST EP 5: Examine des^CTiptive matrix, for patterns , « The 
principal function for the descriptive matrix is to 
organize data heedeti to complete the necessary des-criptipn 
of each site. These data will also be^ analyzed, for 
patterns so .that surtmary statements a^out trends among 
characteristics of all the programs^ can be included in^ the 
annual report. If it appears th^t any^ of these patterns ' 
are related to implementation success,' the variables will 
be' transferred to the hypothesis variable matrix and 
hypotheses formulated for them* ^ 

> S TER 6^ Draw conclusions from\the analyses . After A 
all data 'have been" analyzed and patterns and relationships 
identified^ answers to the ori||inal researcji' questions will 
be formulated for inclusion in the-^ Implement/ation Study 
interim report for Year III, , ^ ' . • ^ /. 



Task 4 1 Report Production [ 

Two types of reports will be prepared for OCD from 

tnese analyses^ . Implementation Status Reports and the 
Rational Implementation Proqess Stu'dy , 



I mplementation Status ' Reports 

Submi ss hon jDates : March 1, I976 

'August HJ977' ' ^ ' / 

The Implement.atiQn Status Reports will contain 
descriptive accounts of ^plementation activities at each 
of^ the sites for each program year. They ^ are intended^ - 
to supply answers to the fifst research question^..raised 
at the^ beginning of this chapter : 



/ 

/ 



the^ PDC pTOgTcm (eddh^ si'te'' 
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. ..' ' Thdse reports , whigjn are based upon inf ormfftion 
organized within .the - impiementation data matrix, were 
prepared for each site following the fall 1975 site visit, 
and a ^second set will be completed after the spring 1977 
visit . ~ . ^ . ~ ■ ^ 

" ' ' ■ .. ■ . V ■ ■ ^- ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

N atibnal^ Implementation Process Study ^ / 

Submission Date: August I, 1977 

I' Whereas the Implemehtation Status Reports ^ are 
d escriptions of the PDQ program at each individual site7 
the/Nationar Implementation Process Study will contain \ 
analyses of that descriptive data. Speci f iaally , the - ' 
report will contain answers to^ the ^ following research 
questions: ■ ^ ' ^ 

How. suaaijQS, fully has eaQh pi]og._ram implBmented the 
giiidelin&B for eaah pi'D^gram aamponent? 

yhav trends ai'^e there aai^aas sites witPi .Pespeot .to 
levels of implementation? ' 

What faators have^shaped dp affeoted the implemen- 
tation of FDC at eaah site? 

.V ■ . / ^ 

What patterns are there aarass sites with r&speat 
^ to the faators affeating'or ^sPiaping the implemen- 

tation of FDC? . 1^ . ~ ~ ~ 





Ill 

DEVELOPMENT OF iMPLE_MENTAa?ION ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 



Purposes of Spring 1976 Field Test 

The original plan for the spring 1976 site visits called 
foh continued data cpllection activities and initial' assess- 
ments of program impleinentation at ea^^PDC site. This, visit 
was to have resulted in a set of individual reports describing 
program progress at each site and a si^ngle national report 
analyzing trends in implementation* across sites. Ttjese^ 
analyses would have provided baseline data for evaluating 
changes in programs* irnplementation of the pDC guidelines i- 
at the end of Year III. delay at the ^Of f^lce of Management . 
and Budget in approving the spring, data collection instrument^ 
however, forced a modification of those plans. " % 

Instead of full-scale data collection ^t all sites, a 
field testing of the Implementation Rating Instrument (I^I) 
and accompanying interview forms was carrj^ed out at five 
sites, while a restricted data collection plan was carried 
out at the other sites. ^ It was anticipated that through 
this revised strategy some ihterim information dn projects' 
implementation could be obtained for all sites. It was also 
expected that the experience gained through the field tests" 
would permit substantial revisions in the 'instruments to 
improve their sensitivity to differences in implementation I 
levels, and to reduce the data collection *burdfn fpr the 
sites . ^ . { , 

Visits to the nine sites not participating in the field 
test included bri%f' summary interviews with the persons most 
I^tnowledgeable in ^ach component area. These interviews were 
semi-structured guides to conversa*tion designed to* provide 
jinterim data on the progre^ss .of program implementation at 
lach site- Visitors al'so r^vfewed^ available site dfecuments^ 
and conducted ethnographic observations of 'various site 
activities. t(Results from €his nine-site data collection 
activity will be .incorporated i'fito the Implementation Study 
final' report in August 1977.) The De^lopment Associates 



membeT of each of these ninf' field teams gathered information 
on one. specific aspect of ^ach program's implementation in 
order to provide additional suggestions for hypothesis for- > 
mati'on and instrument design, , /■ 



This chapter reports the results from the field test 
of the interview ^ forms and application of the IRI at five 
sites* This field test had three purposes i 



To determine the suitability of the data collection 
str itsgy^ for collecting information nieded for 
rat iig levels of implementation; ^ 



m To determine whether evaluation staff could complete j 
■ tkm, ratings on the IRI; ' - ' f 

- * • ^ 

m To examine the capacity of tb© IRI for measuring 

program implementation* _ \^ e 

The activities carried out and the information gained relative 
to e,ach of these purposes are discussed b^low^ following" 
a description of thfe field test procedures, ^ 
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F^ield Test Procedures ^ 



Sampling 

When ser^tfng the five sites to participate in the 
field test^ an ^effort was made t6 obtain a sample that was 
geographically^ demographically ^ and organizationally repre-- 
sentative of the entire population of PDC sites* Sites 
irf&44ided in the sample also represent something of the range 
or program focir Site 5^ for example^ was known to have 
focused considerable effort^ on thm implementation of tl^e 
developmental support services component, while Site 4 con- 
cent rated on impiementation in the education component. The 
sites were as follows: Ml & ■ 



m 


Sitf 


1- 


-Small, city; P-SL model]; bilinc 


jual 


j^emonstration 


\ 

m 


Site 


2- 


project , / 
-Rural communityj PSL model 








Site 


3- 


-Urban area; ECS modfel 






m 


Site 


4- 


-Siti^ll town; ECS model; bilinc 


jual 


demonstration 








p r 6 j e c t 






m 


Site 




-Urban area; PSL model - 
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Instrument Design 

^^he process by which the interview forms and IS^ ware 
designed was described^ in ^Chapter II* Briefly, this process^^ 
involved extracting a list^of program requirements from the 
guidelines, and devi-sing a set of rating, scales that could^^ 
be used to assess the extent^ intensity, and effectiveness, 
(as perceived by participants) of implementation of each 
requirement. , Interview forms and other data collection 
strategies were designed to insure that all of the information 
nee,ded to complete the ratings was obtained from each program* 
Two'' types of interview fornix were developed* One was designed 
to be administered to the pferson most knowledgeable in each 
componeni area. In this farm specific questions were asked ^ 
about aspects of sites' implementation experience in each of/ 
the seven comppnent ar^as arM reasons for whatever successes 
or failures had been eKperipnced - v^. 



In addition to these seven cornponent interviews^ a second 
type of interview guide was developed for use with PDG temchea 
at each site. Questions in this form focused upon the teachep 
perception of ef fpcts of the program on his or her classroom 
endeavors , and the extent of their personal participation 
in any PDC activities* Unlike tlie component interviews^ 
questions in the teacher interview were derived from all 
'areas of^ the IRI which related to classroom activities. 



Interview PrQcedures 



Copies of the inter^lfiew forms were sent to each^site 
"prior to the field test^ ^Am^q with encouragement that the 
coordinators distribute the forms prior to the viiit^ so 
that the people to be interviewed could gather requested 
in'formatipn before the actual interview sessions. 

Originally^ it had been - intended that three teachers 
would be interviewed from each grade revel at each site (a 
total of 15 teachers per site) because many IRI items dealt 
with percentages of teachers who indicated that particiilar 
program activities took place and that they were effec^ve, 
without 0MB „clearance/ however, a total of no more thanlnine 
teachers cotilW be interviewed. Therefore, three teache|rs--one 
each from Head Start, kindergarten, and third grade--were : 
interviewed at Sites 2, 4, and 5,, and no teachers were inter- 
viewed at the other sites, . > ' 

^ Field- teams consisting of two (at four sites) or three 
(at the largest site) visitors from the High/Scope Foundation 
and Developmerft Associates visited each^^aite for one week 
in April or May. Efforts 'S^exm made to send to each site 
only staff who had previously visited that site. Efforts 
were also made to minimize the collection of redundant infor- 
mation by completing information for each interview question 
from existing filea and instructing site visitors to ask 
bnly questions for which information was not already available. 

» Interviews were conducted as on previous site visits- 

coordinatdrs designated the staff and teachers to be inter- 
viewed and scheduled times and meeting places for them. 

Ra tj.ng Proce dures ' 

'- ' When the interviews were, completed and ^gecessary supple-- . 
'mentary documents compiled ^ the field team met on site and 
completed the IRl 'item and judgmental scales for^ each componer^t 



\ 
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area (see Appendix A) • Rating procedures actually employed 
by the teams varied^ but in each case visitors were instructed, 
that the ratings should reflect the consensus of the group 
based on' all available information. Generally, the procedure 
followed was for one team member to read the individual IRI' 
items, while the person who conducted the relevant interviews 
consulted notes and suggested ratin^g^. If other team members 
had supporting or contrasting inf orma^tion , the team would 
discuss . the rating further^; if no consensus could be reached, 
the component interviewer.' s rating was used, and an aKplanation 
of the differences of opinion was recorded next to th4 IRI 
item. After the separate item scales for each subcomponent 
were rated in this fashion, Jeams assessed the implementation 
for the entire subcomponent using the judgmental scales. 

■ ) \ 

If the informaMon necessary for completing a given 
racing was not a^vailqble, raters were instructed to code an 
^i(tem\"'Data insufficient for rating," Simi_iarly, if- for some 
reason i particular item was not applicable to a given 
program,' "Not'' applicable" was recorded. Team members were- 
ins^^^ticted to be conservative in the "application of this 
latter coding category. The field teams were instructed to 
make notes of any difficulties encountered either with the 
interview forms or with the Implementation Rating . Instrument / 



Data Analysis Erocedures , ^ * 

^Following the sdte^ visits, the , ratings and site /visitor 
comments were compiled and tabulated. The first step' in the 
analysis was to comput^p^ean ratings for each subcomponent 
by averaging the ratings^ of each item in the subcomponGnt . 
Component means were then derived by averaging the subcomponent 
scores in each^component . This cbmputational procedu4© 
pr^evented any one subcomponent from contributing more heavily 
to the"^ component score than others simply , because it might 
have more IRI items wi^in it. While it could t^e argued 
that subcomponents are not of equal importance, Un the absence 
of clear criteria for weighting, it was decided to weight 
each subcomponent equally, . 

Nex'^ the component and subcomponent means were plotted 
ani%analyz^:K for patterns. From these analyses and field 
' teanT' cotnments/ the IRr'm^ interview forms were modified. 




/ 

field Test Results and Proposed Instrument Revisions 



The results are organized around the three general 
purpos'es of the field test, .and are presented as discussions 
related to the three basic questions: ; 

m Was the data collection s trategy suitable for 

collectinq information needed to complete the JRI? 

■ " ' . ' ' - / 

m Could evaluation staff assess implementation using 
the IRI? ^ 
\ ^ _ 

• How] well does the IRI measure program irtplementation? 

Ih each of the segtions below, experience gained in the _ 
field -test is syhthesized and presented to answer these and 
relat^ questions. Since for each question the answer is 
not amunequivocal "yes," steps have been taken to modify / 
instru)|ents procedures , or analysis plani to improve the/ - 
overalp^uality of the Implementation , Study , 

Was the D^a Collection Strategy Suitable fot- Collecting . 
Information N eeded to Complete, the IRI? 

For the 'most part, the interviews went smoothly thrqugh-- 
out the' field test, yBecauser they Had been given the forms 
prior to the visit l^nd wer^^interviewed by visitors who had : 
been to the site belire,^ most site personnel seemed to feel 
that the interviews were morfe comfortable, if not less 
demanding; than those of prior visits, tfhe most ^recurrent 
comments by interviewees and'%'isitors concerned the^ length 
and occasional ^ redundancy ,df the interview forms. At one 
.site,'¥or example, the developmental support services inter- 
view required six hours to complete j interviews in othS^ 
Gomponeht areas generally required at least two hours, and 
frequently more; Judging from the responses from those 
interviewed, local personi\fl did not object to the length 
of the interview, per se, Btatfs generally realize that 
their *s is a compleK program alid compleK program^ take time 
to describe,. Frequently, in fact ," interviewees seemed to 
welcome the opportunity . to describe their programs, regardless 
of how long this took. Most- site visitors found that by 
segmen^ng the 'interviews ^so that no one person, was interviewed 
fpr more than two hours in a single day, project personnel 
yere not unhappy with the demands upon their time. 



When intervie;^ did occasia^ally become onerous^ 
the cause generally was not length so much as redundancies 
occasionally encountered within them. In deriving the 
guides from the needs of the IRI , specific questions were 
often ask^^^ and sometimes the differences between some of 
the questions were not obvious. Thus, interviewees some- 
times found tliemselves giving the same answer^to a series 
of questions, 'The most salient example of . this type of 
redundancy occurred' within the developmental support 
services component interview, , In that guide a series of 
questions was askedxwhich sought' grdgr-§m information 
related to the nutrdltion com^nent,' Since the guidelines/^ 
and therefore the IRI/ specify several types of nutrition- ' 
related instruction /which must dccur in PDC , there was a ■ 
series of questions/in the guides asking whether and how 
each had been accomplished ^on-slte . In most interviews the 
first question in ths^^series eMcited a complete description 
of the site^s nutfition instruction program; the subsequent 
auestions were reMundaht, 



A second type o£ redundancy also added unnecessarily 
to the length of intervi^ews. Another artifact of the 
instrument development process was that each interview 
guide fbl^lowed closely the IRI ^component from which it was 
derived; thus, there was often considerable redundancy across 
interviews in (the kinds of information requested. Information 
about parent training activities, for example, was requested 
both in the parent involvement and in the training interview. 
In some cases this redundancy added us^eful supplementary^ 
perspectives on sites* activities; in others; however , it 
simply added tp the overall respondent burden*' 



In revisions of the interview guides for Year MI, 
both types of redundancy have been examined closely and 
removed where unnecessary. Consequently, -several o^ the 
interviews have been shortened consid^^bly with little ^ 
loss of information,* = ^_ K^^^ 

/ > 

An indication of the adequacy of the interviews for v 
obtaining/'inf orirtation needed for complet/ing the ratings can 
be seen in the number of IRI items for which the field teams 
could not. complete the ratings. The percentages of items 
rated for each subcomponent are listed in Table 1 at 
the end of this chap'ter. Although the /percentage of items 
rated varied from component to component, it was low for 
a number of components (ranging ^r-om 59% of the items in 
the parent involvement components to 85/% of the administration 
component items). When the perceVitage of items rated is 
examined within subcomponents, th^ range is from 0% to 100%. 
Only 511 of the subcomponent scales hkd mnro than 7 5% of the 
items rated, and 15 ^ of the sceiles ha/d fev/er than 5 0% of the 
items rated , 
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^ In part these low percentages can . be eKplained by 
the unexpected absence of data'^from the parent survey 
and multiple teacher interviews at each site* When the 
IR^was originally designed '-it was anticipated the raters • 
wou^^ be able to use data drawn from each of the sources 
described in Chapter II* Thus approKimately 20% of the 
item scales in ^the. IRl require data on the percentages 
of parents and teachers who gave particular responses 
to interview or survey questions* Since neither the 
parent survey nor extensive teacher interviews were 
conducted in €he field test; these items automatically ' ' 

Gouli not be rated 'in the afield test, ^ 

Additionally/ some items in the IRI could not be 
rated because of difficulty encountered by interviewers 
in obtaining some of the specific information requested 
about such ^^reas- as the number of training sessions held', 
participa^nts in training and meetings the number of 
children r^eceiving the various diagnostic assessments^ 
etc. Sites'^ records in these domains were often absent* 

Sintfe thq adequacy of scale scores (sums of items 
within components or subcomponents) depends on the number 
of completed items ^ it is critical that procedures be 
established to insure information that is as CQmplete as 
possible Three types of revisions have been completed 
to accomplish this: firsts "a suggested system if or maiiv- 
taining certain site records has be&n designed for pres%n'-' 
tation to sites this fall* The suggested system consists 
of several model Jprms which outline the specific varieties ^ 
of information needed for evaluation. These forms can^'^ 
be used directly by sites ^ or existing"^^local systems might 
be revised to accommodate the necessary categories of 
information. Specifically^, the system will include (a) a 
model form for recording pertinent information about each 
PDC training activity (illustrated in Figure 7) ; (b) 
a model form for maintaining attendance records of PDC cduncil 
meetings; (c) model fornis for recording assessments and 
service deliveries in the area. of developmental support 
services; and (d) ,a suggested form for recording the amount 
arte types of parental involvement in PDC classrooms. In 
ad&ition to insuring more complete and consistent inform^Cion 
about programs/ the suggested system will al^o contribute, 
to |an overall reduction in the- length of interviews. ' ' 
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Figure 7 

Sample Form From the PDC 
"Optional Record-Keeping System 




Training Report 

Instructions ; Please fill out. this form for each PDC training 
session or'aotivity held. Please attach the PDC training roster 
'^heet oontiaining information on the. names' and positions of a&Baion 
partioipants . . * " 



'a. Date of .Training Session ; 



Who condjacted the training ; (Specify title and position) 
c. Number of hours session was held: 



d. Number of persons who received training ; 



Head Start teachers 
, Elementary teachisrs 
Head Start aides or associates 
Elementary aides or associates 
Head Start administrators ^ 
Elementary administrators 
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_Head Start parants 
JElementary parants 
_PDC Council members 
_PDC Program staff 
_Other (identify) 



e. Content : Below are. listed training topics described in tha . 
PDC Implementation Year Guidelines. Please check which of 
these topics, if any, were addressed in the training activity, 

philosophy^ goals', basic priniples and required elamants 



of PDC program as stated in OCD guidelines. 
_local goals and objectives, as staed in FY 76-77 proposal. 
^org^izqLtions , philosophy and goals of the local Head Start 

prog^^ 

jDrga/ization, philosophy, and goals of the elementary school 



program ' \ ' ^ 

^decisions and ^policy-making (check specific catagories) 

roles, responsibilities and goals of *PDC Council 

roles, responsibilities and goals of Head Start Policy Council 

roles, responsibilities and goals of local Board of Education 



/ 



CONTINUED ; 



ERLC 
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Figure 7 
(coTltinued) 



_training for parents in how to work with teaching 



and adminietrativa staff 
^training for staff in how to work with parents 
^classroom-related training for volunteers 
^child growth and development (cheak specific categories) 

c ognitive' rieeds of children ~ , ^ 

l anguage needs of childreri — ^ 

_social--emotional needs .of children 

physical needs of children ' 

n utritional needs of children * ' 

m edical needs of children 

d ental needs of children 



j:onmiunity resources available to m^et children's needs 
(check specific category) - ^ 

m edical services * 

' dental services ^ 

psychological services 

^social services. 

n utritional services 

jise of the PDC diagnostic and evalu^^ve system 
^methods of individualizing instruction 
^teaching develbpmentally appropriate basic skills 
^integration of healtW education into classroom activities 
j^reventative' healthy emergency first aid, and safety 
practices. 

^skills neadad to provide special individualized help to 
handicapped, children (check specific categories) 

. ^ ' . ■ ' 

background information on handiaapping conditions 

s pecial techniques helpful in working with handicapped 
children _ _^ / 

use of special materj,als 'f . . ' 



^sensitizing staff to the jieeds of bilingual/bicultural and/or 
multicultural children 
_other (specify topic) 



f . Describe how the training addressed each of tha above^ontent areas: 
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Second; where possible the subcomponents hfve been 
combined or reconfigured so that there are su£ficient 
'item scales in each. In the field test instrument, 
some of the subcpmponents had but two or three items 
while others had up to 29; if oiie or two of the items 
in the smaller subcomponents were uncodable, the 
reliability of the resulting subcomponent &corm would . f 
be highly questionable* Thm revised IRI iJ^ppendiK A) 
has more than five items in almost every subcomponent* 

Finally,, in the revised IRI scales have been redefined 
to reduce the instrument's, overall dependency on the 
quantitative results from the parent survey and teacher 
interviews^ Instead of scales defined by percentages 
of responses, the new IRI contains only scales which ask 
the rater to use available information and rate al>OAg^ 
a ' "none . . . some , , ^rnost . . . almost.* , * all " dimension * 



Could Evaluation Staff Assess Implementation Using ^ the IRI ? 

The IRI contains two sets of scales derived from the 
PDC Guidelines (see Chapter II for a detailed description) , 
One scale requires an assessment of implementation ^along 
carefully defined, relatively restricted, quantitative 
dimensions^ the other asks the rater for a more gldbal 
judgment about an entire subcomponent* Since the IRI 
is central tos the implementation assessmeht process. It is 
important to ask whether it could be successfully used by 
evaluation staff. This guestion'can b© divided into two 
parts for the purposes of discussions 

0 Were procedures for review and analysis of 
information by raters adequate? 

• Could raters understai^ and rate the^IRI items? 

According to^^ the field procedures , the review and 
analysis of informatiori pertinent to each item was carried 
out by the field team as a group before completing a rating. 
The presence of^^^everal evaluation staff each with a set 
of inf ormatlon""obtalned from different respondents, permitted 
cross^-checking a^nd corroboration - of each others' assessments. 
The need for accurate information was emphasized by encouraging 
each member of the team to challenge the Information of the ^ 
others and to substantiate his or her own data* 
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The major problem encountered in attempting tp complete 
the ratings could be traced to the definitions of som^-^f / 
the^jterms* A number' of guiiSeline areas did not specif^ ' 
specific activities that had to ©ccur. Since the si.t^ / • 
were encouraged to adopt local variations in these are^s^ 
the definitions provided to the field teams were purposefully 
flexible enough to incorporate the local definitions. ^ 
Problems in judging a site's implementation arose when the 
local definition was cleMrly in conflict with the best judg* 
ment^of thajntire field team. An exam^e of. this is in 
the training area * One site's philosophy was that -training" 
was a continuous process occurring whenever parents, teachers, 
or ot^er staff were engaged in program activities. Thus,^ 
by this definition almost every meeting and conversation 
could be considered " training While this is certainly 
true in the broad sense of "training," it is not a useful 
defiinition for distinguishing levels of activity in a 
number of different areas* g 

On ;the^ basis of the experience gained in* attempting 
to rate all IRI items in the seven components, a number 5£ 
cases were found where it seemed desirable to clarify 
definitions* An attempt was made to restrict the meaning 
of certain terms, but to retain OCD's original intent 
of permitting local variation; it is hdped that the refined 
definitions provide a clearer framework within which some 
variation is permitted*^ These definitions will be further 
reviewed by the evaluation staff, OCD, and by *the local 
prograrts to insure clear and consistent usage during the 
Year III data collection* 



^The revised definitions are included in Appendix B; The 
terms that were redefined are Academic Year; Aides and 
Associates; Assessment of- Nutritional Needs; Diagnostic 
and Evaluative System; Head Start Center Committee; ' 
Individualized Instructipnal -Approach; Internal Assessment 
System; Joint Conferences, Meetings and/or Workshops; 
Major Role; Member of Group; Minor Hfcle; Moderate Role; 
Parents; Provision for Regular Communication; Supplemental 
Funding; Timetable; Training; and Workshops, Clashes and 
othar Activities for Parents. 
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In genacaLV^ the. field eKperience suggests that with * 
some modifications the IRl can be a useful^ albeit time- 
cQpsumihg., ■^echhique for obtai.i\ing systematic ratings 
based on dpen^ertded interview data, ' , 

-. ^ -"^ . 

■■ • . > I : ^ ^ _ . 

How Well Does the IRI Meksare^ Program Implementation ? 

In preparatioil for Year III ' assessments ofi lmpl^entation 
at all sites/ th^ five-site field test was" designed ^ to provide^ ' 
.evidence of the adequacy of inaplementation scores obtained ; " 
from the IRI, Their adequacy would be indicated by a 
capacity^to^ differentiate levels of amplementation across 
s^es arid^ across components within sites. Another te^pt 
of \he adequacy of scores is obtained by comparing the two 
metHbds of rating implementation (sunmiing all items within 
subcpmponents or' compoTT^nts to obtain a scale score vs. the 
single judgmental ratingV of enti:^" subcomponents) * The two s 
key parts td the question ^ then/ are i ^ 

• Are scores obtained from the IRI sensitive to differences 
in implementation 'levels at the component and subcomponent 

levels? - . 

• What is the relationship between ratings obtained using 
the item IRI scales and those using the judgmental 
scales? 

The' data that pertain to these questiofis^--the number of 
items in each component and subcomponent^ the number and, 
percentage of items rated, the mean rating, and the subjective .) 
(judgmental) rating- — are tabulated in Table 1* Figures 8^ 
to 13 illustrate relationships among components and among 
sites. Figure 8 .compares the mean component ratings on the 
item scales for ^ach site. Figures 9 through 13 plot the 
item scale ratings (solid- lines) for each site individually, 
by subcofnponefit alon§ with the judgmental ratings* (dashed 
lines) for those saine "subcomponents* , ^ - j 

Sensitivity to differences in^lev^ls . The aistribution 
of -mean component and subcomponent scores suggestg that the 
IRI is distinguishing between components within sites as well 
as dif f erelRtiating sites, although some caution must be 
exercised' in interpreting scores where fewer than*75% of the 
items were rated. .Within Site 1, for example, the mean . 
cdmponent ratings ranged from 3,1 on a 4-'point scale (admini- 
stration) to 3 , 9 (handicapped and BL/BC demonstration). 
Site 2 showed a much greater variation between components-- 
mean scores ranged from^l,5 for the bilingual/multicultural 
component to 3*3 for administration within^sitd differences, 
in the subcomponent mean ra*tings were even greater . 
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TheV'IRI ratings also shQwed siibstantial . different s... 
between sites ini some components* The greatest varlatipn 
was \ in education , where meafi ratings ranged from.2*2 in* * 
Site 3 to 3 ,8 in'Site 1. ^ ' "^-^ ' ^, 

A 'potential concern raised by these data is that 
some components have relatively high irati^gs in several 
sites In the support service^ ' component ^ f our ot the 
sites have a mean rating of 3^ or above,"* To the^.extent 
thaix, ratings tend to be 'high, the IRI will*be less sensitive 
to changes in levels of implementa^tio^ over .the^ne^rt year. 
In addition, the ability of the IRI to detect differences 
between sites, is^ reduced. AT-though some differences between 
sites were detected in" all components, in order to reduce the 
problem of high ratings, the items that tended to receive 
consistently high ratings have been reviewed and rew^^itten 
so that extreme ratings ^11 be more dif f icul^ ^.to adhievp , - 

Relationship between the two rating methods . Whei 
the IRI was originally conceived, it was not clear whetfier 
the best method foi:: assessing program implementation would 
be highly-structured criterion-referenced items in a,multlple 
choice format' or less rigidly defined scales which could 
measure the raters ' subjective feelings about the success 
of program implementation. Scales oE^^oth types were includea 
on the IRI to permit an investigation of the value of each. 

Five judgmental scales were constructed to assess 
characteristics of program^ implementation i 

■ ■ f 

m Breadth of' Implementation 

• Intensity, of implementation 

• Duration , of Implementation . " 

• Organizational Acceptance 

m Overall Level of Implementation . 

Members of the evaluation team rated the judgmental dimensions 
on a S^point scale after completing the multiple choice ' items 
on each subcomponent- Judgmental s.cale scores are av^ilatle 
at the subcomponent level on all five dimensions, and can be 
comj^ted at the component level by obtainiftig the mean of the 
subcomponent ratings. 



-Since implementation trends from Year ll to Year III are^ot 
being assessed, changes in the basis for rating will not 
affect our conclusions about sites' degree:\pf success at 
implementation* J ^ 



Because field staff had difficulty With the definitibns, 
for all the ji|d§mental dimensions eKcept the ovdrall rating 
of program implemehtationr it decided to omit the first 

four dimensions- from data analysis and to study only, the 
relationship between the item scale rating^ aMG^he overa^-..* 
judgmental ratings ^"^^v On the basis of^this experience, the^ " / 
number of scales will ^be reduced ^o four by omitting the 
"Duration" dimension. To further ' clarify the task for _ 
nfext ^ear the judgmental' scale definitions will*be refined 
and s'taff training wlllr focus on developing clear ^understanding 
of **the judgmental dimensions, . 

The component and subcomponent 4tem=scale scores and the 
judgmental ratings of overall implem^tation are. presented . 
in Table 1, Graphs of the relatibnship between ^he ^ 
subcomponent item scales and the judgmental cati-|igs^ are * ^ ' 
presented by "site in Figur^ 9 to 13. To make i^m 
two types of ratings compar&ble^ it was necessary to collapse 
the "very high" and "high" aategories on the judgmental 
scales. This affected the scores of*9 of ^ the-* subcomponent 
ratings and 4 .of the component ratings. Next year^ this 
problem will be avoided because th^ judgmental s^cales have 
been reduced' from 5-point^^cales t^ 4-point scales, ^ 

As the graphs reveal/ the i^prmation obtained in the 
field test indicated that there is a close reTatipnship between 
tlie judgmental and item scale ratings at both the componeht 
and subcomponent levels / but that differences in the two 
techniques do exist, ^ The average difference in the ratings 
for the total sample for all subcomponents is 0,6 The 
average differences in the ratings at the component level 
vary from 0*1 to 1.3^ indicat^ing that the differences in the 
scale ratings is not unifomrT Both component and site 
d^ifferences are apparent in the rating differences at the 
component level* The range in rating differences at the 
subcomponent level varies from 0 to 2.1, 

The judgmental rating scale has a higher score than the 
item scale rafc-ings in 65% of the subcomponent comparisons and^ 
is lower in 3 7%. At four sites '(Sites 1^ 3, 4, and 5) the 
judgmental ratings are higher than the item scales in mora 
than 50% of the subcomponent comparisons, ' This trend 



Again it should be emphasized that ratings on. some of the 
subcomponent IRI item scales were unstable^ due to the 
fact that some of the items could not be rated,' 



indicates that, when asked to rate" specifia Bubcpmponant 
activities on a fairly quantitative ba&is, the a\?erage ^ 
level of imglementation will be lower than when rat^s ^ ^ ^ 
make a global judgment of "overall level of implemgjfttation" 
for an entire subaomponent. ' , ^ ^ ' V ^ 

" ^^^^^^ ^ ^".-^ - ^ Q f ^ V--^^ " ^ 1 

Comments from' sifcfe^^vi^itors ^sug^st^tw©^ reasqfts-:f^^ v ^ /fy 

these discrepancies I £±ist, the itenr'sd^les in thfe IRI 
permit ratings based only on certain defined pieces of ^ . 
information; if a program Jhad gone outside the scales * 
in. its implementation, ^ there was no way that these devia- 
tions could be acaommodmted in the ratings. Second, site 
visitors did not we'igh each element of implementation' 
equally when producing their Ijud^ental ratings/r The 
item scale subcomponent scores, w^re simple means of^ the 
individual ratings within the subcomponent , with each item 
contributing e^uallyVto the scdre.^ Th#-fludgmental scales 
allowed the rater to weight cej?tain factors-more heavily < 
than ■others if they wished, ' A 

Since there is some evidence that the judgmental 
scales are measuring program implementation differently 
th^^he item scales , the Judgmantal scales will be 
included in the IRI next year as part of the full-sdale 
evaluation/ At that time^,* an effort will be made to 
determine \Wiether these Qrifferences are attributable to 
method variance or aspects jof program development that 
are not adequately measured in^ the item scales. 

Summary and Conclusions ^ . " 

The field test proYides some encouragement that it is 
possible to measure systematically the degrees to which 
the various PDC programs have implemented PDC, With a= 
few exceptions the field teams were able to collect the 
information needed for the ratings of implementation using 
the interview guides* Teams were^ then able to use the 
IRI with little difficulty and produce ratings that revealed ^ 
differences, between test sites in their implementation of 
the various PDC components* ' ^ • 

Some changes^ however^ were suggested by the field test* 
The interview forms were often too long, with frequent ^ 
redundancies. Further, certain types of highly quantitative 
data were not easily ciilleGted through the interview format. 
In the revisid^^s of the instrument, redundancies have been 
removed whereveK^possible and the instrument streamlined 
generally by the addition of a suggested record-keeping 
system into the repertoire of data collection strategies _ ^ 
for Year III* This record-keeping system will also minimize 
the need for collecting quantitative information through interviews 
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The. field test also suggested 




similar- ;^jrr J«^y"«"t*i scaies, generally providefl 

di£firJnJ« field test; there were enough ^ 

f';H^""=^^ ^° warrant„,retaBiing both i,i the/Year III- 
instrument, J ^ ~ ^ 
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' Figure 9 
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INTERIM ANALYSIS OF E^TORS ENHANCING' 
OR RETARDING IMPOIMENTA^ION 



A principal purpose of the process evaluation of PDC 
is to provide information so that the success of future 
programs can be better assurefl. This means that it is not 
only necessary to. assess and describe the levels at which 
individual programs have implemented PDC/ but also to identify 
the factors which account for the different levels of imple^ 
mentation* As described in Chapter 11^ this process of factor 
identification will be one of continuing observation and 
analysis of programs concurrent with efforts to measure and 
describe levels of implementation* fiypotheses relating 
factors to implementation levels began to emerge following 
the first planning year site visit; the list of hypotheses 
has been reexamined and revised continuously since then* 
It is expected that by the end of Program Year III some 
statements can confidently be made regarding the relationships 
between sites- organizational and proceas characteristics on 
the one' hand ^ and levels of PDC implemenWtion on the other* 
This chapter represents an intetim attempt at such statements. 

The objective in preparing this chapter is not to test 
or even evaluate each hypothesis systematically. Instead, 
an attempt has been made to assemble a collection of factors 
apparently contributing to programs' implementation/ to 
discuss the evidence that suggested each, and to formulate 
a list of plausible hypotheses based on this discussion. This 
list will be distributed and reviewed by others in the months 
ahead; a revised list/ based on this review, will be more 
thoroughly evaluated following the site visits in Program Year 
III. 

All hypotheses presented here identify influences on 
program implementation which could potentially be accommodated 
in future , pro'^gram designs; hypotheses not satisfying this 
criterion have been omitted, ThuS/ there is no ^hypothesis 
here which posits a relationship between teacher support 
and program implementation ^ although such support surely seems 
critica^l for successful implementation. One could not 
incorporate "teacher support'' into any program design or 
guideline requirements. It would be possible ^ however ^ ^to 
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incorporate the factors shown by experience to contribute 
to the creation of that support , such as involvement by 
teachers in planning, '^and voluntary participation in program 
activities. These latter^ more operational ^ factors have 
been included here as hypotheses, ^ 
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Sources of Factors and Hypotheses 

The factors and associated hypotheses described here 
were derived from four sources: the experience of High/Scope 
and Development Associates site visitors; a review of the 
relevant literature on educational change and innovation; 
PDC program staff at both the national and local level; 
and "hunches" by staff. 

Site visit experience . Each PDC site was visited twice 
during the planning year 'a"nd three times in Year II. Wherever 
possible the same High/Scope visitor has returned to a site 
each time to facilitate data collection and to insure that 
one staff person would be familiar with the development of 
each pro'^ram. ' Using interviews and'^ observations a variety 
of information was obtained from these visits , both about the 
status of implementation and the factors and events which 
account for it. 

Visitors on the f^ll 1975 site visits interviewed 
parents ^ teachers, and key program staff to obtain their 
assessment of implementation to date and perceptions of ; 
notable problems or successes encountered. The winter 1976 
site visits focused on observations of the actual operations 
of the various programs, both in and out of the classrooms. 
Interviews with key staff members concentrated upon the 
de facto organisation of PDC at each site-^who talks to whom, 
who gives directives to whom, and how decisions are made 
about changes in the day-to-d^y operations of the programs. 
Additionally, each PDC staff ^^mber was asked about his o^ 
her background and training, amd^ about the aspects of ©lis 
background which contributed most to preparing them for their 
current roles in PDC. 

Emphasis in the spring 1976^^site visits returned to the 
implementation of specific guideline elements. Activities 
at the, five field test sites were described in Chapter II; ■ 
at the remaining 9 sites, key^ participants were interviewed 
and asked what had happened in each subcomponent area, and. 
why it had or had not happened. While High/Scope staff 
were interviewing staff at these sites about the general 
progress of program implementation. Development Associates 
staff pursued selected aspects of each program in some depth* 
For example, at one site the Development Associates team 
member investigated the site's experience in developing 
and implementing a ^PDC curriculunu Teachers, parents and 
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staff were interviewed to discover their perceptions of 
the curriculum, its effects^ and problems encountered ^ 
in its implementation. At another site, the role of the 
PDC Council was similarly investigated through observations, 
interviews and examination of meeting minutes. 

From these diverse encounters with programs/ a 
relatively intimate acquaintance with the pt^ocess of program 
implementatiohNat each site was obtained. These perceptions 
have been the principal source of- hypotheses about the 
relationship between local factors and program implementation. 

Review of the literature . Concurrent with these analyses 
of actual "PDC programs ,' a systematic review of the literature 
pertaining to institutional change and innovation was under-, 
tiken. The purposG of this search was to discover factors 
which others have identified as contributing to the success 
or failur^e of planned innovation efforts. The sheer volume 
of this literatur^e is impressiva--Havelock , et al . (1971) 
identified approximately 4,000 references concerned with 
the change process, and a large portion of this literature 
addresses change and innovation in school settings. 

Not all of this literature is equally applicable to 
understanding the processes of change in PDC* As Lieberman 
and Shiman (1973) concluded from their own review, much of 
the currant literature describes general niodelS/ or what 
the changS process should look like rather than how it 
actually operates, "fractice, they found, is frequently 
much different and more complex than the logical sequences ^ 
of change outlined by, for example, Havelock (1973) in 
The Change Agent's Guide to Innovation in Education. . There 
seems to be a growing realization. In fact, that the change 
process is highly variable; each ijiH titution must grapple 
with its own unique problefns and effect change in rts own 
manner. General models are useful only to the extent that 
they permit specifrG site variables to be analyzed and pro- 
vided for. 

= No attempt will be made here , therefpre, to fit^?DC into 
any model found -in the literature; the PDC experience u.s__too 
diverse for that. Instead, the literature serves as a resource' 
for identifying factors that may have been overlooked by site 
visitors, and as a context for interpreting those factors which 
site visitors have identified, Pactors from the literature 
v/hich seem pilaus ible within the context of ^PDC have been a 
sourcu of additional hypotheses that will be examined in the V 
Year III data collGction, 
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= Consultation with local and national PDC program staff . . 
Throughout the' current year efforts have been ' made to involve 
project staffs in this study. Both on site visits and at 
national conferences, coordihators and their staffs have 
been asked to contribute suggestions which mi%ht help the 
evaluation contractor identify factbrs shaping PDC. Many 
of these suggestions are reflected in this discussion. 

Individuals from the national PDC program staff have 
also been involved in this process both formally and infor- 
ma^lly* This participation will continue in Year III, as 
these individuals review the ^hypatheses presented here, 

''Hunches . " As in any research endeavor, some hypotheses 
presented" he"re' emerged from sources not clearly identified. 
As guidelines were examined, certain factors which could 
plausibly affect implementation of specific program elements 
were often suggested. For example, one reader , speculated 
that implementation of the handicapped component would 
pern^ps be higher at sites where there were PDG Council 
members with direct experience with handicapped children, 
either professionally or as parents. Hypotheses of this 
nature are included here for evaluation in Year III, 



Reviewing and Evaluating Hypotheses ^ 

As stated previously, the hypotheses generated in this 
study cannot be truly tested with the limited sample' of 
programs found 'in PDC; the most that= can be hoped for is 
that the hypotheses will be evaluated systematically using 
available data,' and that a methodology for testing them in 
a larger context can be devised* Both of these objectives^ 
require that there be a technique for measuring the 
dependent variables (i.e,, the levels of implementation) 
in each hypothesis. Such a technique has in fact been 
developed in the IRI , and that instrument v;ill be used at 
all sites to assess levels of implementation in the sprihg 
of Year III. ' ^ • 

' Prior to the wi. 1975-'76 site visit, hypotheses 

formulated at that time were analyzed and independent 
variables identified following the procedures outlined in 
Chapter II. ■Where the data necessary for their evaluation 
were not already on file, questions were added to the site 
visit intei^view forms to insur^e that the needed information 
was collected. Hypotheses were reviev;ed and altered following 
the winter ^ visit based on this newj^y collected information. 
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reviewed ifcllowing the spring 1976 
Associates visitors to the nine 



•The list was again ri 
site visit* Development 
non^field test sites were asked to evaluate €he hypotheses 
"related to the selected topics which they ;had just eKplored 
in depth 'On-site * The results of the reviews are rafiected 
is the discussion presanted in this chapter ^ ^ ^ 
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Interim ^nalyses and Hypotheses ' ^ 

.In the remainder of this chapter > Meach factor identified 
♦as influehcing program implementation Will, be discussed in 
datail These specific factors are organized here into six 
ger^eral areas i . . ^ ' ^ ' 



The nature and interpretation of the PDC guidelines; 
The lacal educational and community qontpxti^ 



Circumstances and evants surroprLding the intro- 
duction if PDC; , ; V ^ :\ 



Staffing charaGterlstics; . . . ^ 

Features of program organization; 

The role of OCD and the evaluation contractor 



' Absent "frdm this list of general factors shapiiig; program 
implementatibn is any specific mention of the two altternati^v'e 
approaches developed by pCD for implementing the projeet===the 
Pre'schbo3^0hool Linkages (PSL) and Early Chil^dhood . Schools \ 
(ECS) models. Initially^ It was suspected that substantial 
differences in program implementation would be found among 
programs using the two models. However'/ examination of the . 
various local manifestations of PDO. has sugg,ested that^^the ^ 
ECS'-PSL distinction "is difficult to maintain; differences 
within models are as great as those betweem, kt one ECS 
site^ for example. Head Start and elementary classes are ^ 
located in the ^me building, but administered separately , ^ . 
while at another the programs ^ot only are housed in the ^ 
same structure r but^ are also Mninistered jointly* Therefore, , 
it Seems more likely that diff erences 'between /progtam will 
be best understood ia, terms of their actual = features ^ rather 
^^than : their ..pras cribed^mod 

•t'bf RDC Bead Start and elementary classes and "organizational 
structure of the PDC program," both coir^onent features of the . 
two modjels", have been identified and discussed as separate' 
factors. . * , , 

Following bhedg^feacussion of each" factor and the evidence 
which supports' itT^pFSt^Sle hypotheses (appearing in italics) . 
'wlll\be derived,;fo^^evaliuation'' following the ^data collection 
ih ¥ear*Xi;i. T#o typps of bypotheses will ;be formulated: 
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• Hypotheses relating implementation in one guideline 
, ^ area with implamentatipn in another, The guidelines 

^ outline 'a compteheneive. program of educational 
' change which affects multiple features .of schools' 

^organization and curriculum. One would expect that 
■ implementation of certain program features woi^d 

; facilitate implementation of other features^ For 

' example, we mi^ht hypothesis that sites which ha^e " , . 

established a functioning PDC Council would have 
i hifgher implementation in the area of communication 

: ^ ^ " between the different participant groups in PDC* 

, . Both ttie indepe^ident and dependent variables in 

- this hypothesis^re requirem:ents contained in the 

^ " guidelines/ 'Whi^e impbrtant^ hypotheses of this 

^ type will be' examiTied' here only fleetingly, sImj. 
^ ^ ■ such intra=guideline relationships can be Identrf led ^ 

and evaluated more readily from an analysis of the 
* ' ' matrix 'of implementation rating scores to be constructed 

in Year IIX (see Chapter II) . . 

m Relationships between program implementation and one 

^ - " or more , features of the program' s organizational' 

structure, historical background, or community 
/ context. Each PDC program has to contend with the^ 

- "culture", of the^ school and community within which 

■ it is to be implemented. Certain ^ these regularities 
may significantly enhance or retard the implementation 
of PDC. ^ Further, the particular impl^ementation. 
' ^ plans *and decisions made by local program staf f 'may 

. ' ^ " .also af fect^ the implementation of PDC. Hypotheses 

^ ' of this second type, which will be the central focus ^ 

* . of this discussion , .attempt to, apecif y t^^ese 

relationships. 

The natu^iTQ of the relationships hypothesized here may 
be either pervasive,, i . e . af iecting implementation across . 

^ail= components^ or specif ic^^. i 

■ ^ t between factorS and implementation in one or more .specific |; 

component or subcomponent areas. V , ^ 

^ * ' ' ' ' * 

, . The Nature and ^ Interpretation of the PDC Guidelines ^ 

V, 'As Sarasdn (1971) pointed out,- each school is a cultural 
^ system; change efforts, if they are to succeed must be 

adapted to the e|^cis^ting regularities of^that system* ^ ; 
^ . ' EKperiencG' also i^a^gests that for innovations to be successful 
it is essential that the goals be clearly and Operationally 
defined for all participants in the effort. Reynolds (1973) 
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describes orle project in which the formal proposal proved 
to be so vague as to be unattainable, "Key . phrases tended 
to be couched in evocative language ('infusing the arts into 
the 'curriculuin^ * •cooperative teaching and planning, ' 'involving 
teachers in decision-making ') whose meanings were sufficiently 
ambiguous to permit widely varying interpretations*" 

In designing a program for implementation nationwide, 
Ocb had to contend with this dilemmai the guidelines had 
to be genar^Ll enough to allow individual programs to adapt 
them to existing regularities and^ local ^ needs , but specific 
enoug]:¥. so as to be operational. Consequently , the guidelines 
as written^ outline ^general^ requirements that can be specified 
locally: 
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Sito3 may design locally appropriate methods or activities, 
within each GOmponarit areag provided that the baBic pririGiples 
are addressed and the reauired elements^ included. Regardless 
of the strategies decided upon for f^ill component coverage-, . 
the fotal plan must be suitable to 'the particular neads of 
the locale, and n^ust ^be sat isfactory^ to the community. Local - 
ethnic 5 cultural land language characteristics must be taken 
into accoujit ( PDC Irnplemintatlon Year. GuidelineB ^ p. 8) 

To assist programs in devising locally appropriate 
methods for implementing the guidelines, technical assis-|ants 
\were provided for each program i 

'• i ' f 

^ The f i^d spg^cialists will be responbible for working with 
locarFr^oJ^ect Developmental Continuity staff ^as facilitators^ 
in the .implementation of the projects as outlined in the ^ 
implementation year piteposals and these guidelines. The 
specialists will assist .Project Developmentar Continuity 
participants inj implementing the goals and objectives defined 

■ ■ -in their ^propo^al" and ^ help them to maintain an =overview. of. . 

the oroject, B]ach .specialis't will work with site pei'sonnel 
to identify .,?i,^?eds f^-* tec hnic^l assistance and Jointly agree 
upon a role for the specialis^t on-site, thus reflecting the 
naeds of the prograin as seen by local personnel and the field 
specialist . At regular intervals ^ the specialist will review 
local goal ^3 and objectives with' the site participants''. The 
' . s r: e c i a 1 i s t will wo r k with si^f f who have identified pr ob 1 em 
areas 5 make recomiriendat iqn^-^^d help to facilitate resolution 
of the problenis . field specialist will provide guidance 

and assistanae^n Ml aspects of the program ^either by 
bringing pertinent resources^ including materials and people, 
to* staff and' adult. . participants or by referring them to the 
resoui'ces, The specialists ^will encourage local participants 
to solve their ovm^Droblems and make their own decisions by 



faaifitatinh local recognition of, and reliance on 5 local 



miiths am rcsOMrces^ (PDC Implementation Ygar° -G uidelines , p: U:--) 
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Given the expressly undefined nature of the guidelines and 
the need for speGific statements of operational ^jectives, 
the technical assistant's role as faailitator wo^ld seem/ 
to be pivotal* . ... ' 

Information to 4ate on the actual roles and activities 
of the various technical assistants is spotty* Enough is 
known, however^ to indicate that these activities vary con- 
siderably from site to site^ with some assistants actively 
engaged in the comprehensive mdhitoring and facilitating 
process described by the guidelines^ .and others restricted 
to relatively specified domains*^ We would expect^ however^ 
and state as the first hypothesis, that as more data baqpAp 
available on these roles in Year III^ the following relation 
ship will be found between technical assistants' activitifes 
and implementation levels: 

Sites at which the tStA field specialist momtors 
■.rrplerrientation -of the, guidelines and faailitates loaat . 
intsrvretAtian of germ ral guideline requirements wit t 
have high^Y^ Lrnplementati an levels in all aompon&nt amas. 

Another feature of the PDC guidelines differentiating 
them from other innovation efforts found in the literature 
is that they are directed toward systemic changes in the 
local schools. Project Developmental Continuity repreaents 
more than a grafting of a new curriculum onto an existing 
school program, such as described by Sarason (1971); it 
is an attempt to effect basic changes in the structure and 
cont^t of school pro'gram^ . , 

Despita the scope and compleKity of PDC, the guidelines 
specifically state that the program in its entirety was to 
be fully implemented as of the fall of program Year II: 

All liead Btart^ through thir.d-grade classes in the demonstration 
riead 3 tart- centers and elementary schools participate in 
r'roject Development^ Continuity, Implementation is total 
.for all of these grade levels and for all component areas as 
' of the beginning of t,he implementation ■ year * Project 

Developmehtal Continuity is not a phase-in program whereby 
•ill compontsnts are implemented on the Head Start level the 
'^^ first year 3 the kindergarten devel the second year, and so ■ 
on 3 npr is it a pi^ogfam where"by one or two components are 
i m p 1 e me nt e d at all ad e levels the first ye ar with other 
cumponenta b^in^^ phased in gradually, ( PDC Implementa;faiQn 
Year 'itiidelineB , p . ^ ) '■ ' *7 

- ~~ L ■ : ■ , . , 



Most sites have ^und this impossible to do^ even with 
a planning year. Thm reasons lie. partly in the inherent / 
complexity and scoj^ - of the task, and .partly in the fact 
that sites were^ limlted-^urinf the planning year in the 
demands for time and^fort that could be placed on future 
PDC staff. Often ^ key staff were not even hired or 
identified until, well into the planning year* teachers 
generally had classroom responsibilitias to fulfill throughout 
the planning year; their availability for additional work 
was severely restricted. j % 



Other programs reco^ized quite early that total imple- 
mentation in the first year of all guideline requirements ^ 
was impossible^ and formulated plans for a sequential 
phasing^in of program activities. In one program, which 
purchased a packaged curriculum, staff recognized early 
in the fall that requiring teachers to implement the 
full curriculum was creating frustration and resistance 
among the teachers* They decided instead to concentrate 
this year upon implementation of the language arts curriculum, 
and wait until next year for * implementation in -'the other 
subiect areas, ^ , § 



Bec^ause insistence upon implementation of all require- 
ments seems so 'often to leid to a . general paralysis of the 
program, it* is possible to suggest the following, apparently 
paradoxical hypothes'isi 

Sites whiah adopted a'plan in the first two moriths of lear II . 
fa-r SBqu&ntial impiementation of PDC requiMmBnts will haue- 
highBi^ ' implemBntation levels ovsrall than those whiah attempted 
■no ' aahieVB .full irTTplmn&ntation inwmdiatBlyi 

While all sites found it impossible to^ implement 
immediately all guidalLiie requirements, those purchasing 
major componeTits of ^ their . programs , such as the curriculum , 
the diagnostic and evaluative system, or- a management system 
seem to have had less difficulty implementing more component 
areas The 'reason for'^this seems to be that, since PDC 
represents such a massive undertaking for project staff and 
te^achers , sites electing to adapt outside systems are able to 
free staff to work in- other component areas, while at the' same 
■ time providing teachers \^th a tested approach t9:;^school and 
classroom activities* Generally, the purchase of existing 
programs also brings outside consultanti and trainers' to thW 
site *to assisit in the impdementation-^again' freeing staff 
for other activities. Staffs designing their own programe 



were often staggered by the burden of' the task; teachers 
became frustrated and in some casea alienated by^ the 
demands of PDC. § 

' While i't is entirely possible that later evidence 
will indio^e that self-designed programs are better 
implemented in the long run^ for now the data suggest- the 
following hypoth(^is r 

\ V 

' ' Sites whiah pumhaB&d and adapt&d esciating pi'ogi'am modele 
and approaahes (e^g,^ aurTicula^ diagnoBtia syetemsj 
management syatems) will have higher tevela of implementation 
" in all aampanent areas ^ - 



The Educational and Community Context 

No effort at change occurs within a vacumn; "change" 
itself implies that texisting regularities are to be altered. 
Yet Sarason (1971) contends tha* existing regularities within 
schools are usually* ignored when innovations are attempted. 
The* introduction of the new math into the elementary schools^ 
he. says,, is typical of the usual process i the attitudes, 
conceptions and regularities of administraWrs ^ . teabhers ^ 
pare'nts and children were glossed over in the planners' 
enthusiasm for curricular change. Consequently , the attempt 
to cha^nge that ciAriculum independent qf changing the 
characteristiq sodial and psychological^^str^utional features 
of the schools was doomed to failure from the start. Lieberman 
and Ehiman (1973) similarly concluded that typical descriptions 
of change in educational organizatj.ons failed to consider the 
school as a culture or the individual teacher a,nd the values 
and demands of his job\" Others (Bidwell; 1965; Griffiths, 
1964; Watson, 1969) have also noted the frequent failure of 
ed^icational change efforts to consider the social organization ^ 
both formal and informal ^ of the schools within which change 
i s to oc cur* 

Just as the school is a culture ^ with existing patterns 
of organization, belief^ and behavior with which innovators 
must contend, so too does the school exist within the wider 
context of thfe community , which also has existing norms of 
organization and /action, 

PDC, as an attempt to alter the very fabric of existing 
Head Start and elementary programs, is particularly vulnerable 
to the effects of these existiijg conditions and regularities. 
Program staffs as well as site visitors repark repeatedly 
on the effects these contextual factors have had on the shape 
of PDC. . * 



Some of tHese factors are discussed here, along with 
resulting hypotheses. The many specific factors sort into - 
three general categories : ^ ^ 

' # Prior Head Start-Elementary relationships; ;= ,. 

• Pre--existing laws, policies/ priorities , and 
programs of the district and schools; 

# Demographic and socio-^cultural features « of the 
community and schools* 

If one were to derive a single implication from this 
constellation of factors/, it Would perhaps be that, wi^h the 
possible exception of the developmental support aervices 
component/ the PDC guidelines are exceptionally difficult^ to 
implement in large urban settings* This is because several • 
deleterious factors tend to be characteristic, of urban school 
systems. Large cities are more likely tq have complex 
administrative structures which inhibit communication. 
Head Start and elementary schools are more likely to, be 
situated and administered separately in urban settings. • 
Local teachers in large cities are more likely tq be organized 
into effective unions or associations which actively regulate 
the demands which js-an^be placed on' teachers for time and 
energy. Large cities are also more likely to have. other 
federal programs present; the community and teachers are ; . 
accustomed to such programs and are less likely to become 
excited by participation in PDC. Further, the funds provided 
by PDC are often the proverbial "drop in a buckeWV relative 
to the total budget in districts were other programs 
proliferate and salaries are higher. In short, the mobilization 
of the necessary energy/ enthusiasm, ^nd resources is much ^ 
more difficult in a large urban setting, prompting this initial 
hypothesis * . 

lyripiem&ntation of the PDC 'guidelines will be higher* at 
sites laaat&d outside of major metropoiitan areas (less 
than 200^000 popid^ation) , ^ - _ 



One ^ception to this general relationship between 
levels of implementation and urban settings might be the 
developmental support services component* of the guidelines. 
This component, in fact, appears to thrive in urban . 
contexts. The discrepancy might result in part from the 
fact that the activities and services required for this 
component can be grafted rea ^ly onto existing programs ; 
without serious displacement of existi*ng . regularities , 
It might also be due to the considerable assistance required 
from -^existing agencies and service personS''--more abundant 
in urban areas^^for implementation of the full range of 
required services. Appropriate hypotheses fot this 
relationship are formulated below. 



. Prior Head Start-elementary school- relationships^ 
The success or failure of PDC depends upon a site s ^ 
success at achieving coordination and cdnimunication between 
the Head Start and element|ry programs. Not surprisingly, 
tnis success or lack of ^ it seems closely related to the 
natur^e of the local administrative relationships which 
existed between the two programs prior to the introduction 
of PDC. Where such relations were routinized, programs 
^ have been able to concentrate upon implementation of the 

substantive elements of the guidelines ; sites lacking 
this hdstory have been forced to expend considerable^ , 
effort at achieving a relationship / or haye had to 
settle for separate but similar programs, , 

The nature of the antecedent spatial and administrative 
relationships between Head Start and elementary programs 
varies considerably* At 'one end of the continuum are those 
sites where .Head Start had always been an integral part 
of the school district program, Hea^ Start was housed 
in elementary schools^ administered by the building principal, 
* and staffed by teachers with backgrounds and^ certificates 

indistinguishable from their elementary counterparts. At ^ , 
■. one such site, Head Start had been fully Integrated with 
%^ a preschool program the district operated for all children; 

teachers could not teil which children were Head Start- 
% eligible and which were not. At another, there had for 
years been an Early Childhood Of f ice 'in the district whose 
job^it was to coordinate and integra'te all federal and 
V local progx^ams for children from ages four to nine. These 

sites have had the least difficulty implementing the guideline 
requirements for linking Head Start and elementary school. 

At the opposite end of this continuum are sites where 
* historically there had been little or no contact between 
the Head Start and elementary school programs , either 
administratively or socially. Such conditions have praved 
particularly difficult for PDC because they have generally 
resulted in situations ^ where the PDC coordinator has little 
authority or legitimacy at one or both levels, and has had 
to. rely upon charisma and the good will of participants 
to effect changes. 

Between these two extremes are sites where Head Start 
and elementary programs have historically been administered 
by the local school district, but by different offices. At 
one such. site the two programs were housed ,in the same building 
■ ^ but because of their separate director s little cooperation or 
'^communication between staffs occurred. At another the Head 
^ ^Start program was administeted 'by a director hired by the 

district- and responsible to the superintendent, but housed 
on a saparate campus. CommuriiGation and coordination between 
4 the two programs at this site prior to PDG was also minimal. 
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Finally y there are programs where the administration 
of Head Start and elementary programs has always been 
independent ^ but have had a hdstory of cooperation and 
joint activity* 

These antecedent relationships between Head Start and 
elementary programs appear important '^f or two reasons. Firf 
if* coordination and coimnunication have always occurred^ 
a number of the guideline requirsments are implemented 
a priori , Secondly^ and perhaps most important, the cl^ 
the^ historical administrative relationships between the two 
programs, the more liklihood there seems to be that the 
PDC staff can be given actual status with re,al power within 
the organizational structure of each* This authority seems 
critical for successful implementation oJ_^ most of the PDC 
guidelines. The following hypotheses, then, seem appropriatei 

Sites ^'W^th a history of joint Head Start arid elQment^y sahoot 
administ^tian by tim sahaol district will have higher levelB 
of implementation than siies at which Head Start elementary 
programa have been administered 8epa2''ately » 

Sites where partiaipating Head Start and elementary saHqol 
progrmns have histoi'ioally been housed in the smre builcH^g 
will have higher levels of implementation than those where 
t t}^e two progrmns have been housed separatBlyi \ ^ . ' . 

Sites where the aontinuity of\eduQational emperienaes has 
been stressed fi*om. Head Star^ alasses through grade tJwee 
will have higher implementation levels in ail areas than 
sites where suah aontinuity has , not been stressed. 

Pre-existing priorities, policies, laws, and programs . 
Besides the Tocal" higtory of "Head Start and elementary relations 
PDC must also contend with or^ capitalize upon the. local 
activities, emphases, and legislation of the state^ district 
and schools in which it is located. These factors exert a 
significant influence 'upon the shape and ^character of PDC 
implementation, \ ^ . ^ 

Every school district has its' own educational priorities, 
sometimes mandated by state law. At no site are all elements 
of the guidelines embraced with 'equal enthusiasm; feome are 
always accorded higher priority tljan others. At one site, 
for example, the bilingual/bicultural activities are perceived 
to be the pivotal features of PDC, whereas other guideline 
elements are but necessary concomitants. At another site 
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the reverse is true: individualized instruction and the 
opportunity^ to restructure the curriculum ^re pivotal^ 
and bilingual activities are peripheral* ^ Parent involve^ 
ment provides, perhaps, the most recurrent example of 
the effects of local priorities on program implementation, 
* At several sites the involvement of parents in school 

aptivities has traditionally been absent, and educational 
leaders see little reason to begin. Consequently, the 
entire area of parent involvement has received only 
minimal attention at those sites, ■ ' 

Although these local priorities are sometimes simply 
values permeating local educational activities, they olten 
translate into actual program features which can either^ 
facilitate or impede the implementation of certain PDC 
^elements. At one site, for eKample, the state has made a 
massive commitmsnt to the mainatreaining of handicapped 
children. Consequently, there ^as been an infusion of staff 
and funds into the PDC school* 'Another district has made 
a similar conmiitment to multicultural education, and will 
next ^ear place a multicultural education coordinator 
into the PDC schools at no expense to PDC, In both cases 
the priorities and consequent prografm of the state and 
district have greatly facilitated implementation of 'PDC. 
The reverse is also sometimes true i T4 district^wide'^ 
emphasis on competency^based education at one site 
siphoned almost all/ inservice training time from PDC; 
resulting in practi(cally no training for participating 
teach^ers in the area^f ) required by the guidelines; handicapped 
-children at another s"lte were removed from the PDC classrooms 
to participate in special centers for the handicapped. 

More important even than prior or conci4,rrent district 
programs or priorities seem to be the particular programs 
or philosophies which prevailed in the PDC schools - prior . 
to the program's introduction* Since to succeed PDC must 
change the existing regularities in the attitudes and 
activities of participants, we would expect that programs , 
would have »more success where prior commitments and activities 
mos^t resembled PDC, This is especially true in sites where 
=st^f f had no voice In the selection of participating teachers 
and teachers ha.d no option but to participate in the program; 
levels of imp^mentation in these contexts seems greater 
, the less the teachers are required to change. 

Probably the most striking example of the benef ical 
effects of compatible previous approaches is one site which 
^ just prior to PDC had participated in the national Follow 
Through program. The sponsor model utilized in that earlier 




program incorporated an open classroom framework with 
individualized instructional methods, resource staff, 
parent involvement, and ongoing training for teaching 
staff. Parent groups preceded PDC in the pchools; many 
of the teachers were tlready comfortable having parents^ 
in their classes * As a result, many features of -PDC were 
already implemented and the transition from Follow Through 
to PDC has been relatively painless, j 



' Other examples of the effects, both gositiva and negative, 
of previous approaches and progr^|s on th^^ implementation 
of PDC abourid, More frequent than the abdye example are ^ 
sites where teachers who had not volunteered to pirticipate ' 
in PDC and who were accustomed ^ to more "traditional" 
instrUiptional methodologies, were required- to adept time-" 
consuming 'individualized curricula and diagnostic systems,. 
to ^structure their classrooms into learning centers , ^ 
to participate in 'teaching teams , and .to accommodatie parents 
within their classes. Not surprisingly, r'esistance in 
such- situations was coimnon.^ ' ^ r 

Evidehce such as the above suggests the following^ 
hypothesis: ,^ . 



Sites with prs^Bxisting 
legia l&tion or* programs 

will have higher implBmdntation in the aomponent areas 
involved. 



bp aonam'rBnt philosophies ^ 
similai* to thos& reqw^ed by PDC 



\ 



Less ambiguous th 
the schools is the eff 
and programs which exi 
implementation of the 
services components', ^e 
successful mobilizatio 
commuhi ty • g £^ ££■ ■ g 
support' services compo 
successes tg the contr 
and social service age 
sities were often able 
faculty members * 



an the effects of other prfagrams in 
ect on implementation of the resources 
st in .the wider, community* Successful 
training and developmental support 
specially, depends upon programs ' 
n of eKisting resources in the 
ites with active^ develdpniental 
nents rep'eatedly attribute their 
ibutions of local physicians , dentists , 
ncies. Similarly, sites near univer^ 
to obtain training from interested 



In contrast/ implementation in these areas was retarded 
in locales offering few auch resources. One program reported 
that little in the area of nutrition^ had been done to date 
because they had been unable ■ to locate a nutritionist in 
the coimnunity. - = ^ 
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The following hypothesis, the'rii seems plauiiblei 

Sites where a high numb&T of existing aorwnunity re8ou2^ae^ 
■ are available will have higher implementation in the ■ . 

' ^ ' develo^ental auppcrt serviaes and training aomponeniQ^ 

* ■■ . 

Aside from the programs^ priorities, and resour^as 
of local achobl districts ^ implementation of PDC also seems 
to be affected by the policies and regulations of the system* 
Programs ^in small districts with centrali^zed administratidns 
are lessrvulnerable to these factors , since policy decisions 
can be made by supportive district administrators which 
are tailored to the needs of PDC. PDC in larger districts/ 
however, is often confronted by a ^i^aze of policies and 
regulations, often conflicting witm the needs for effective 
impleinentation . In one such district, for example, it is 
illefal for teachers toVse a curriculiam other than the one 
provided by and sanctipned by the county, PDC staff - and - 
teachers were unable to design a, ^ curriculum specified by 
''tjie guidelines. 

At several^ sites district policies toward training 
complicate the implementation process*. Teachers at two 
sites could not be required to attend training (although 
Head Start teachers could). Similarly, at other sites 
teachers cduld not be kept after school for training purposes 
In all ^of thesf sites, staff felt that the training component 
of their program had been .hindered considerably / resulting 
in. lower implementation in other areas as well, Other^ ^ 
sites provided teachers with release time and compensation" 
for training. ■ . 

Closely related to the issue of. district regulations 
and policies is the role, if any, that the local teach'ers ' 
^unipn or association plays in the regulation of teacher 
activities. In several sites unions regulate the amount of 
time teachers' can be kept after school, or the. amount and 
kinds of activities in which teachers can be involved. 
At sites without teaoher unions, decisions regarding 
program staffing and policy could be made readily and 
implemented without delay. At one such site compatible 
teachers were recruited for particdpation in PDCv and 
teachers moved from the school to accommodate the program. 
PDC teachers were expected to work long hours toward the 
implementa*tion of the PfiC curriculum and approach; stories 
of teachers working weekends were not unconunon. At another 
site with an active teacher union, 'taachers had to be asked 



whether they were willing to devote some of their insert;"ice 
training.. time ^o PDC-related training, ■ The teachers voted 
againat thls^ and as a tesult there has' been almost no .PDC 
training for teacherl at this site. Thus ^ the following 
hypothesis I ' ' ' 

'i ^ *^ - 

Sit&8 at'whiah there am no ieaokBp unions or asGOQiations - 
^ whiah ^regulate th& aativities of t&aah&rs .wilt haUB high&z^ 
implementation than sites with suoh unions or as&oaiationB » 

Demographic and socio-cultural features of the loca^ 
conimuni ty . As important for the implementation of PDC 
as the cnaracteristics of the educational setting is the 
composition of the population to be served. Again, the 
most recurrent examples of this factor are found in the 
area of parent involvement,/ To achieve the type of' 
involvement demanded by ^he guidelines requires more than 
the good will and persistent efforts of a parent involvement 
coordinator; a reservoir of available parents and cultural 
traditions of participation are also important. Where 
single or working parents predominate ^ parent involvement 
efforts leem to be seriously hampered, while sites with 
primarily non-'working mothers or traditions of pareixt 
activity in church and schoQl appear to have experienced 
considerably less difficulty, .. * 

Implementation in other component areas seems often 
to be affected by the density of the various target popu- 
lations (i.e*/ bilingual/bicultural ^ handicapped^ or Head - 
Start children) in the PDC schools and community,. One 
bilingual demonstration program has^ eKperienced difficulty 
becaLUse^ less than two percent of -the local^ population have 
Spanish ,as their dominant language; another bilingual 
demonstration 'pro ject; on the other hand,, is located in 
a thoroughly bilingual/bicultural border city/ and both 
staff and children are, largely bilingukl. Analogously, 
He^d Start children in another project are distributed 
throughout the* school district, resulting in, at most, 
three or foi'>^ Head Start children in any PDC elementary 
alassroom, aachers in such settings are understandably 
less preoccupied with the problems of Head Starts-elementary 
school continuity, " ^ , . 

Finally , the status and attitudes of bilingual/bicul tun 
populations vary considerably across sites/ even among the 
bp^lingual demons ti'ation programs, From/the limited data 
ailable , it appears that implementation of the 

9 ■ ' 



bilingual/bicultiiral CDmponentf of^ the guidelines is greaterl 
at sites where members of this population are represented / 
in decision-making positions JLn the schools and coTOnunity, 
and where there is an active movement within the community 
to maintain the language and heritage of , the group*^^ 

The fol^lowing hypotheses^ the^n'^ seem appropriate r 

Sites with a high aonaentration of the target pppu.latione 
» in thB PDC BohoalB (Head Start qhild^en in' elemnpary aiasseej 
handiQappeti dhildrenj speakers of a langtiage other than - 
' English} ^iVl- have higher , imptementation in the aompon&nts V. 

Site^^ witbl a greater^ number of biiingual/Biaulti^al or • . 

mi ywrity persons :tn positioris ■ of au t hoi*i iy within the' 
^^ool- diBtriat (e,g'.^ prinQipals ^ -BUpervisdrs ^ eta, ) will 
have higheP implernentatidn of the bilirigual/biauttural and/or. 
rnultiaultural aofnponente, ^ ■ ^ . ^ 

Sites with a laWei' propoi^tion of employed mothers or singte^/ 
pai'ent Jiomes will have higHsr - implerriBntation ,%n the aompa^&rjt 

ax^eas involved, ' " ■ \ / ^ ^ 

■■ ^ 

Sites where minoxHty ^ethnia groups a^e aatively seeking to 
" maintain their own language and/or, Julturat traditions will ^ 

have .higher' implernentation in the Mlingual/biaultural ar^/or ; 
^ multiaultural aomponeyit.s , . , ' 

Circums ta'nces and^vents Surrounding the Introduction of PDC 

. The literature suggests strongly that the manner in 

which an 'Innovation/is introduoed to an institution is . 
-critical to its future success, Griffith (1964) contends ^ 
that since the tendency of organizations is to maintain a 
steady state^ any major change ' impetus 'must come from 
Qutside^ ^.ather than ijiside the organization » This is . ■ 
^especra true in the' case of educational change programs 
such as PDC f where the initial impetus and funds- originate 
in Washington, ^and are then meshed with local needs. Given ^ 
then, that this initial stimulus for the change program 
comes from outside the schools involved rather than from the 
f^lt .needs of teachers/, it seems ' imperative that school, staff 
and administration identify with the. e^f^ts, and not feel , 
that thg-; program ^is being, imposed ,fF«m above, ' As Wa,tson ' 
itj. "the major problem in introducing social change 



to se'cure enough' local initiative and partici|!atiQn so that 
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: the anterprise will not be vulnerabla 'as a foreign-importation". 

, \(Wateon, 1969; p, .^496)* ^ Liebermart and Shiraan (1973) *hkva ^ 
d©BQribe&J ths ha^oulaan effort' required to- pereuada a school 
staf f to • acoept an innovative program after it h^ad been 
p*emaiturely "adopted" by the administration withou^ the 
staff having been notified. Group hoetili^ty was ,ed s^ong , . ' 
that f acul^yHfembers voted not to be involved in t^g^/proposed 
dhange , ■'' ■ / ' , - - . ' " ' ,^ 

■ .'-^^ .. ' . ■■ --' ■ ' ■ . " ^ ^ --^ ^ ■ ' 

for .pDC these concerns focus attention upon the events 
leading-^p^o ^the f uhiiing of th#Vindivid.ual programs, and^ 
upon activities during , the planning, year i the- amount and / 
nature of involvament in the decision-jngaking and planning \ 
processes b]^ r^r&seritafcivee from tlfc ^roy^s^to be involved 
in ;tlie implementamon appears to have had consider Ale effect 
upon this year's implementation efforts. " ' - 

Parti^Pation. in initial decisiohg ■ Initially apparent . 
4^ an analysis of '^#itas V implementation eKperierice are differences 
in .the^ prpceflures followed prior to the. planning year for 
(a) jeciding whether to pursue PDC funding, /^nd ' (b) actually - ' 
preparing the funding proposal. 

At almost every .^0^^ the initial contact con^irning 'the § 
availability of funds^ for local PDC projects was made by 
^ the regional OCD offices to local Head Start officials. 
Following these contacta> however, the involvament by persons 
QUtside of Head'^^Star^ in the decision process was variable* 4 ^ 
At some sites consultations were extens'ive'i school district ^ 
officials, teacher 'supervisors, principals, and teachers were ^ 
involved in the decision to apply for PDC funding. At one v " 
site the actual proposal was prepared by four teachers and ^7. 
the supervisors. The involvement by potsntial participants 
at a second site was limited to principals and district * , 

officials, while 'only officials fronii^ highest, levels 
of the school district and Ifead St^^t g^ntee were involved 
in the drafting of Ejroposali' at a thi^d,^ 

^ In general, there seems to be a rerationship between 

the extent of ^^'consultation and involvement by participants " » 

in these earliest stages and subsequent levels of implemehtation 

in the start=up year. This seems especially td.be true of . / ' 

participation by princj.pals, aiiltbe the primary locus for' 

the changes mandated by the gufdelines is Ihe elemefttary school . 

program, the success or failure of implementation effort 

depends upon active support by the PDC elementary school 

principal. The mote these principals were involved in 

^initial decisions about the programs^ the more\they appear, 
to have felt some "ownership" of the proposed e/ideavors 
and willingness to back the decisions and efforts of the PDC 

. coordinator. Thus, the following hypothesis:^' 
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Sitee whem eahool diatviot/offio'^a. 
Head Start and ilmentm'y:,eahoot timh^ 
in initial d'eoisiona ^out the mtUre md 
pro-posals foip PDC- funding wilt habe higher iijiplementation ^ 
levela in all aomponent areas, • , / . \ '''' 

' ■ ■/ ^ ' . r ' . V , 

■ : ' Designation o# .the delegate agfency . The second critiaal 
Juncture^ih the impjementatio of PDCwappears-^to be the 
deiignation of the d^egate agency f^r the program. Again r . .. 
•since moat changes rfesoribed in the^uidelines mus% necessarily ' ^ 
occur within the elementary school's, t^e^des if nation tff the 
jSelegate ageficy hatf wide-ranging implicatidns Sor the future of ^ 

^/ PDG . Sites at which the school district is the delegate . > ' 

a'gency appear in general to have experienced .the least ^ 

' diffiqulty in the implementation process I site.s '-where the . 
school district is neither grantee nor delegate agency 
seem contrastingly to have «xperie.nced considerable difficulty. 
Whiite in the abstract, it might seem that -placing responsibility 
, fof the administration. of PDC outside of. the local diotrict 
-^woul'd be -an effective method for creating change in a rigid, 
eaucationdl structure, the limited experience of PDC indicates^ 
that the prospects for real change in, such contexts i-s rather 
bleak.. The. case of one such.PDC site is instructivei br 
PDC was^Cfteide the control of the local administration, 
teachers a^ principals at the particj^ating elementary 
school tended to perceive PDC staff as outsiders trying 
"take over." This perception of PDC strff 'members as an 

. ■ side and* somew^iat alien force in the school ' serioualy . 
diminished trie ability of PDC to ef f edt any real changes 
the elementary school program. 

Experience to date, then, suggests -the following hypothesis: 

Sitei whBr.e t}^ loaal sahool d%itriat is in th& Hmai 
aaenoy will haVB highev impte-msntartion levels in all 

. The planing process , As stated earlier, PDC a ^ ^ ^ 
compleK program directed widespread changes in parti^i^ 

pating school^ ' organisation and activities , As muhh^ the 
program requires, and was provided with, considerable time ^ V 
for the planning of implementation activities* The nature 
of these planning activities and^ the mannep in wh^ch.they '^^ 
V are carried out seems to contribute significantly /to the 
' success of PDC and other efforts at innovation. Watson (1969), 
in arialyzing factors ^hich seem to minimize resistance in 
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^org&niiatldfns to dhange states that "resistance , will be 
lees if partioipants hays joined in diagnostic efforts 
leading them to agree on what the basic problem is anfl 
to tfeeA, i€s 'importance , *V Other writers hav# commented 
on the ' importance of participation in the planning 
,/ process by * members ' of groujps to be ^affected by an innovation*^'' 
' Gross , Giacquintav and Bernstein - (1^71) researclied^ the 
literature and summarized these findings i ; ^ 



;1),. .partiii^pat^ioji leads to higher staff morale, pnd 
77 high ^aff morale is necessary for successful 7; 
implementation (Bennis , 1966) ; * 
2^ participation pleads, to greater commitment, and _ ^ 
V a high .degrea of conm^tmeTit is^ required^ f or ^ ^ 

effecting 'change (Goodlad gind ftnderson , , 19&3 / 
" Oliver, 1965) ; ' / / \ . ^ 

, 3) \ participation leads tfo g'rbater qiari'ty about an . 
' ^ .i. i innovation, and clarity necessary fo^ imple^ 
^'mentation (Anderson, 196^ Gale, 1967); 

4) beginning with the postulate of ba^ic^ resistance ^ - 
to -change, the argument is that participation 

will reduce' initial resistance and thereby 
^ facilitate jsuccessful Implementation (Argyle, . 

- 1967; Oliver, 1965; Petersom, 1966) ; and ^ _^ 

5) ^ 'sub^dinates will tend to resist any rinnovation 

that^fcey are expected to implement if it is 
initiated solely by their superordinates ^ (Ag'new 
and Hsu, 1960; Wigren, 1967), - 

, In general, the conclusion seems to be that wh^i^le- 
support does not assure; successful implementation, programs 
can only^- succeed when" actiyely supported by partioipants; 
moreover, the best way to obtain /th,at smpport is to. insure . 
that all participants have some "stake" in the innovation # 
Some evidence from PDC'of this need for wadespread involve^ 
m^t in planning Wfe already been discussed in pther 
conteKtp* urtimately, the products of much of the planning 
'process must be implemented in individual classrooms 
individual teachers * Especially .at • the elementary leyel 
these changes will require some ef^prt by teachers ; tne 
data are replete with ^ examples^of tfie difficulties that can 
arise when teachers do not feel commitment to the*change,, 
Similarly, experience suggests that PDC complicates irnnensely 
the life of the average principal; existing regularil^ies 
and conventions are dis:i*mpted, and additional staff must be 
accommodated. The chances that Such disruptions will, be 
'tolerated seem enhanced if the principals , have participated 
in their planning* 
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This plannicCg invplvement se^s alsa to araate more 
realistic expectationB in teaching and "administrative Btaff, * 

* about eKactly what PDC will and will not do and^ provida, ^ 
' and about 'the>'prieise nature of participants' obligations 
Several sites have experienced M^difteiculty this year becatAe ^ 
teachers and principals did not expect the level^nd 
viriety of demands which the program would impose on them 

...and their schools. At pn^sdte,, for eKample^ teachers^- 
participatirl^ irr^PDC be^feved initially that the program : 
was: primarily a device whereby they would receive additional - 
aides and. materials; they did riot anticipate that they would 
be asked to imglement a 'curriculum and diagnostic system ^ 

^ radicalLy different from' what they kneW^ nor did tRey 

'■ anticipate the^ amount of time and energy that thitf would . 
entail, /consequently , they were and frustrated 

by PDC f %nd reslst§|lt to its attendant^ demands . Similarly r 
at another site, mlmbers of the PDC. council thought initially 
that they would occupy the role of final decision-maker for 
PDC. As eKperierice indicated that the grantee was in fact 
'ir\^ this position, interest and activity dwind^led. ^ 

This /need for clarity o^ role expectations also 
^ mentioned repeatedly 3ri the literature;. Jones ^1973) commented 
- on the I5ck of understanding of one projeet = byyth% faculty 
members involved. They were forced to develop Organizational 
\^prbcedures and write job descriptions with only limited - 
knowledgeyof what the planners had in. mind, so that no one 

t 



at the implementation' level saw the project as a totality, 



Sites at whiah temh&VB^ parmntSj ay^d administratars W0r& 
involved in the planning year^ aativi.iies will have higher 
imDtementation levelB ^in all aompanent areas, ^ ^ 
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Aside frfbm the representation of groups in the planning 
endeavor/ implemeritation s^eems^lso related to the simple 
quantity of lime and energy devoted by sites.,to ^the planning 
,of specific program activitres and approaches* The initial 
accomplishmentf for most sites during ^the^ planning year was 
the establishment of ^ ,a ^planning organization (hiring staff, 
*f ormingr commi ttees / etc , )^ ^ SAm^^ sites which had had a long 
history of Head Start-elementary school cooperation ^ and 
joint administration established this organization within J 
the Jirst two to four months^ aftd later actlvitv/^oncer^rated 
on actually designing the, substance of their pr^rams , At 
other pro jects^^generally larger . ones with limited Head 
Start^elementary cooperative experience--- the organization , 
of the planning feffort itself became a major .activity ; / 
other, more substantive planning activities vere^ delayed , 
.sometimes until the €tart-up year,' Unplanned activitijes 
obviousiy liave little prospect for implemeritation, ang 



'thus t^e following l^ypothesii 
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• SiiM at: whiah the plamvtng of the PDC progrmi began &a^ly 
\ in hhe planning year wilt have higher l&vels of imp%e^ -i .. . 
.mentation than aites wherk suah^ planning "began iatev. 



^ii&B -at whioh a higher nwnber of PDC p lannim tasks 
were ' aompte ted during the planning, year witP^ave higher 
levels of implmentation in the aomppnent areke inoolved, { 




S t a p£L ng ^ ar a g t er 1 s t i c s _ ^ ^ ' : ^ . 

A major task for eabh program prior to \he implantation* 
ye^r was the selection of individ;dal8 who woul^ P^^clpate, 
as staff r teachers, and principals * \,The manner^-tfi which these 
individuals were chosen^ and the varieties 'of backgrounds 
selected, sQ^m tq have had a signifi&ant impact on the.^ ■ , 
later development of PDC at each site. The a^ttentipn * 
accor^ded the selection of staff, however, seems to have 
varied^considerably across prcigrams . 

. Selection procedures . The procedures for selecting . ^ 
principars were similar it most sites and involved OCD 
staff. in a process tg identify principals congenial' to 
the planned innovation. The selection procedures for PDC 
staff V on the other hand, were quite ^rariable , but ^analysis 
to date suggests no clear relationship between the manner 
of " selection and subsequent implementation eKperience, 

Thm procedures used for selecting teachers , ^if any, 
appear both variable and significant. The ^importance of 
teacher support for PDC or any planned^ innovation has "been 
em^asized repeatedly both here and 'in the literature 
(Sarason, 1S71; Watson, 1969). While many factors contribute 
to thm creation of this support, voluntary particj=pation by 
teachers appears to be among the most pivotal. Sites wher^ 
teachers were actively recruited o^ given an option to 
participate in the innovation seem regularly to experience 
the least difficulty in implementing PDC-'=especially in the 
areas'of training and education* 

The nature and extent of choices given to teachers 
varied considerably across sites and was determined in part 
by existing district and union policies and regulations. 
At one ^^e, which had*^ a strong central administration 
^and no teacher union, thfe entire teaching staff was hand^ 
picked from. schools throughout the district. The director 
of instruction^ PDC coordinator, and in - ffome cases the 
instructional supervisor for PDC identified teachers they 
felt would be amenable to the radical changes proposed by 
PDC. Each teacher was identified, then interviciwed separately 
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and given fche^ option to participate in PDC. Gorisequehtly , 
the. teaching staff ^at this site* from Head Start through 
th ird grade I hms in gfenQr al ^b ean enormous ly supportive of ; ^ 
"PDC 7 a nd~h a s worked lonf and hard for sucdessful implementatiQn,- 

ih contrast' to this site, several othere simply informed 
..existiijg teaching staffs that PDC would '^e coming to their . 

schools and* implemented, in their classrooms . ^No options ware . 
.presented* It appears, tha^ St these, sites PDC has had the ' 
least impact oh eKisting /clasBroom practice. At one such 
site the P^C coordinator is perceived, by staff as a resource 
person much like several others who can called upon 
ffdt providing aides, assistance and "isjaterials . 

Between these two extremes are severai sitap where 
teacher.s were informed tliat PDC was to be implemented 
their school and given the option to transfe^if they found 
the plannad innovations ob jactionable . At several such 
sites this option meant for many that they would have to move 
from a school where they had been teachirig for years;) ^ 
consequently, several" teachers opted to remain in PDC to ;^ 
avoid moving even though they were less than committed to 
the planned changes.. 

^ Four specific hypotheses can be derived relating, 
selection procedures for PDC teaching staff and levels of 
implementations ^ r ' 

^ Sitss ^uith fai^nal ^3eleation/reQru%tfmnt proaedia'efi for PDC 
. teqaJiBrs will have ths highest l&vele^'wf implementation in - ^ ' ' 

ai'W (Component arecza. 

Sites wher^e tmahBrs aould opt for or against partiaipating . . 

. within the PDC pi'ogrmn while still ^iwmaining in the sahool 
. ' icitl have 'slightly lowei-^ levels of ir7Tplem0ntation in all ,^ * 
^ ■ aomponent areas. \ > ' ' ■ " - . ' 

Jites uhere teaalters were given the ahoiae of partiaipating 
%n PDC or trpiafe^n'ing to another sahool wiU have lower^ 
levels-" of tmpterrmntatian in all _ aomponent areas. 

^ites where teaohers_ wei'e given no option as ta particjipating 
■in PDC wilt have ■ the lowest levels of implementation in all 
jomponefit aj^sas, ^ ' ^ , ^ • • 

- ' i , . 
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BackgrQunda of staffs teachefs and principals^ Mueh . 
has been written conaarning the" inip^lr& skillful = 

Isadership for the implementation of planned innovations. 
Attempts^ however/ to identify the inte^llactual and 
personality traits neaessary for successful leaders have 
generally prov^ed unsatisfactory. Novotn#^ (1973>i for 
example, reporited that only five percent of the traits listed 
in 106 studies! appeared in four or more of the studies^ while ' ^ 
Havelock (1971, ^p. J-22) asserts that ' "there are "ho charac- 1 
teri sties" of leaders that hold up over different types of 
situations." . ' ^ 

i 3Ch^ and key staff members jof^ the various ^^^./^ 

projects represent a variety of backgrouhds and skills. ; ' ■ 
The:3[Uidelinas specify, only that PDC , coordinator ^ shall b% 
experienced in administration, knowledge'able in^ the fields 
of child development and preschool and primary education, 
and f^amtliar with teacher training .and contoiinity services. 
Most coordinators satisfy th^e requirements to varying * 
degre^, . / ^ ^ 

The data suggest, however, that these^ characteristics 
alohe-ara not sufficient-; staff ^and especially ^ cbordinaficrs 
neetf'^also be' skilled and experienced agents of ylnstitutional 
change- The difference' between an administratqf of established 
programs and an implementor of innovative programs is one 
frequently noted in the literature (Bentzen and Tye, 1973; 
Havelock, 1971)* The change agent must be especially conscious / 
of the system >with.,j^hich he or she is InteraGting^ he or she < : 
must know^ and understand existing' regulari*ties \in that/^^ 
system, and be able to plan appropriate steps to alter ^^hey. 
Because PDC is so frequently outside the established lines 
of authority in the schools, coordinators often rely upon 
the informed devices ^f charisma, infliiance and persuasion 
to effect changes. At several sites the seeming inability 
of coordinators to undarstand the existing system and to ^ . 
. manipulate it through these informal channels has resulted , ^; 

in active antipathy toward PDC by teachers and administrators , 
and a conse.qufent^ paralysis of the total implementation effort, 
' Further, fince coordinators and staff must so of ten /depend * 

on these informal devices, thosfp intimately familiar with the 
, school system an^ personnel from extensive prior expei^ence 
' in the district ' seem also to experience greate^r success at a 
installing PDC* ■ ' _ ^ ^ 

Three characteris tica, then, seem Important for PDC 
staff and coordinatorB to/possess: (a) technical skills in , . ' 
'*the^ areas specified by .guidQlines^; (b) mKtfiys and 

experience as agents of change; and (c) f amili^ar ity^ with the 
local educational system and personnel, . Thus, the following 
hypotheses: ■ . ^ ' ^ ^ ; ^ ' ^ ' 
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sites at whiah key Btaff have had previous emperie^aB 
Buaa&s&fully impiem&nting progrmnB of eduaationat ahangB 
will HWe higher ^mp'lementation l&vel8 in all aomponmt ormaB, 

Si tee with k&y\ staff memberB dj^awn from 'and famitiar with , 
the loaal Qomnmnity will hm)e high&r irr^lemmtation' levels 
in all aomponmt- areas , ^ ' m /' , . ^ 

Sites with rkey staff members j^ith extensive experience and 
teahniaal skUl in the^various guideline ^eas' (e.£j^ speaial 
eduaation^^ilingual eduaation) will hme higher implementation 
levels in the aomponents invotved, ■ _ . ^ 



* Identifying^the optimum background for a parent involve 
coordinator hae proved particularly vexing to, some sit^s. 
At some, . parents long active in schools, PTA preeidente, 
etc,^ were hired:; at others outreach workers from the local 
Head Start program were selectedi; one site hired a former 
school nurse to be its parent inVolvemen^^oordinator * 
In general/ it ^appears that the parent involvement coordinator 
position reguire^s ^experiences and -skills not generally acquired 
simply through\f)reviot^ activity in t^e elementary school PTA; 
because it is ,at the interfaoe be*tween. school and comnunityy 
intimate, knowledge of the community alone does not suffice^ 
The parent involvement coordinator must be equally adroit 
at dealing with parents, adniinisiration, teachers and social 
service agencies* In most PDC communities it appears that 
Head Start is the best source for individuals possessing 
juch skills and eKperience; sites with^ parent involvement : > 

coordinators from Head fet-art appear to^ be having greater 
success in the area of parent involvemerit* - However, €he 
one site with perhaps^ the most active parent involvement - 
component has as its parent involvement coordinator a ^ 
former school nurse* When asked what aspect of her training 
or previous experiences had helped most in her current role 
she replied that her years as a school nurse had done the 
most because the school nurse is the only person in t^ditional 
school settings Who has to learn to deal not only witih parents, 
but also with teaches, administrators, and the Ifecal social j 
service agencies. 

Charadteristics of participating teachers in^ PDC are — — 
equally variable. The evidenbe generally suggests that 
younger teachers with f ewejr years of teacher experience have 
less difficulty adapting tp the sometimes radical changes 
wrouglit ,by PDC. At one site where teachers were handpicked 
f or '^PDC , several older teachers were included because the 
district director of instruction felt strongly that if PDC 
were to prbvide a model for district-wide ^ restructuring of 



scfioQ^e it would have to suaceed with a representative 
population of teachers. To data, this site has experienced 
more difficulty with the more eKperiencefi teachers than 
with thoBB with fewer years in the schools* The experienced 
teachers have had more difficulty altering their bwn . 
"existing regularities'* (Sarason, 1971)' to conform to the 
demands of PDC , The following hypothesis is suggested i 

Sit&B with teaahing Btaffa with the fewest mean years of 
. teaahing experi&me will have higher imptemBntation levels ^ 
in all dlaBBroom^r elated oorrrponent areas ^ '- 

Prior experience by teach|rs . |n. the techniques of instruc 
tion advocated in the guidelines seems ^understandably to , 
.contribute as well to successful implemantation. Moat of the 
staff of one PDC program had .previctusly participated in'the 
national Follow Through programi their^ transition to PDC 
has been relatively painless. Similarly, the teacher in 
anoth program^ who has had least difficulty with PDC had 
earlier taught in a British Infant School 1 This leads to 
the following hypothesis r 

Sites with the most teaahers es^erienaBd in instTuational 
approaQhes analogous to those of PDC^ will have the highest 
implementation levels in all alassroom^related oomponent areas* 

Continuity of PDC staffing . Once selected, it seems 
important that there be a continuity of staffing; sites 
at which PDC staff, teachers , or administrators have been'' 
replaced appear to have experienced some difficulty at 
maintaining implementation progress. At one site^ tfte 
injury of ^the parent involvement/developmental su^po^ 
services coordinator, and. her consequent absence from the 
program seriously hampered implementation efforts in those 
componentB , Staff at other sites have also been replaced, 
either because of death, termination, retirement or transfer* 
In every case implementation seems^ to have been impaired , 

■ Sites at whiah there has bee?i a aontinuity of^stafping 
wilt have highex' implBmBntation tevels than sites at whioh 
staff have been replaaed, - . . ' 



Femtufes of Program Organisation ^ 

The manner in which the various PDC programs were 
: organized ---their articulation with the eKieting Head Start 
and elementary echools , the roles- and duties^ assigned-' to 
different participants^ the lines of comunication' and authority ^ 
established^ and the .clarity with which partiGipating groups - 
understand each^ — provide the structure within which the ^ 
substantive PDC activities .occur * Numerous features of this 
orgahization are outlined in the guidelines/ although specific 
manifestations of these basic features were. left for sites 
to develop logal'ly* Thus^ for eKample.,_the giiidelines require 
that "a formal system for involvement of PDC staff in the 
administrative structure of the school must be operational" 
4p* 10); they do^ot, however^ specify what this formal / 
system should look like. ; 

Programs were constrained in their seAction of prgani- 
J. national structures by the structures which pre^eKisted in 

j the schools and poiranunity.pripr , to PDC* Some of these 

constraining factors have been described already. Sites, ' ' 
for example, where Head Start and PDC had traditionally been 

• . under separate administrations had fewer options 'than those 
where both had been administered from the same office. 
In the former cases the lines of authqrity were generally 
less clear and ^whatever authority the PDC staff had was = . 

generally derived from the charisma and. influence of the 
individuals involved-* 

■ 

In any events whether the product of i circumstance 
'or design/ the manner and clarity ^ith which local sites 
delineated these lines of authority / communication and 
responsibility appears to have contributed greatly to the 
overall implementation effort on^ite. 

Lines of authority . As mentioned several times previously^ 
PDC as" outlTned Tn the guideliriep Mandates substantial changes 
in existing school programs. At m6st sites ^the implementation 
of the required educational approach alone necessitates 
substantial modifications in existing classroom structures - 
and an altering of entrenched teaching behaviors , The 
evidence suggests strongly that/ to succeed ^ those charged ^ 
with the implementation of those chang'es — ^the PDC coordinator 
and staf f^--must have the organizational "clout" necessary 
to deal effectively with sometimes recalcitrant teachers. 

Authority can, it seems ^ be derived in a variety of 
ways ^ and sites vary considerably in the amount of attention 
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davQted to iti definition* At one ECS site^ for axainplmV' 
where Head St^tt and eleihantary school programs had IpngV 
bean adminieterad jointly by^the building principal r tha| 
PDC coordinator was formally appointed jas the equivalent 
of an assistant purinqipal in charge of PDC teaching 

■Staff* Lines of authority and cbmmunication were careful^ 
drawn by the district^ directpr of instruction, the principal 
of the ECS school, and the PDC coordinator ; each clearly 
understood thf extent and limits of th^ir own and others'? 
authority* The PDC coordinator is responsible for all. - 
classroom acti^ties in PDC; the pri'ncipal is concerned 
only with .building administration related' €o the logistica; 
support o£ PDC. All decisions concerning staffing and ^ 
educational activities in the PDC classes are made eith^er 
by or in consultation with the PDC ^ coordinator , Authority^ 
to implement change at this site, then, was formally; bestowed 
by placing the PpC coordinator within the hierarchy^ of the 
sj^ool. The organizational struQture of tl^s and similar' 
programs could be mapped as followBi 




PDC, HSy and 
elementari^ 
Teachers 



' Non-PDC 5 
HS, and, 
elementary 
Teaohors 
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At most sites, and parti'cularly at PSL Bites ^ thm lines 
of authority seam to hive been defined much less Garefully. * 

frequently, PDC ocpupies .a kind of organizational limbo^' ^ 
^^/with respect to either or both the itead Start and . elementary 
school programs. When teachers and PDC staff were; asked 
during the winter site visit how PDC staff would proceed _ 
if they observed something they wished changed in a PDC 
class, at most sites the reply .was that the staff could 
make suggestions to the teacher involved^ or go to the 
principal (or Head Start director)' and ask that thB teacher' 
bg dirfct^ to make the changes . In , some , cases ^ depending 

-ati their background and previous aoquaintince with a^given 
^ program, the PDC coordinator could go directly , to the teacher 

- at either the Head Start or the' elementary le,vel and give 
directi^ves , but with few eKceptions such as the one ^ ^ 
described abovev the PDC coordinator could not move with^ 
equal authority in both programs. Organisationally, then^ 
the structure of these programs was something like the 
following I ^ 





In some cases .$l^te*s compensated for this lack of 
formally authority by enthusiastic and active 

su^port/f rom either the principal or 'Head" St^r.t dJ.rectojc, 

"At one such, site/ the\ principal , thriugh his support^ ..§^. 
provided the coordinator with substantial de facto ■ 
authority over .:actiyities ' in PDC classes ; the coordinator 

.could issue ■ directiveS>.^o teachers because shre-.^afnd the % 
teachers, knew that the 'principal would support her% ^ Visabie 
support^ and corfimitment ::Irom 'dis=trict^ offioia^^s similarly 

.bolstered that ^authority i * ' . ^ 

' Wiiere adniinistration support is" lacking or less than 
enthusiastic^ the. PDC coprdinator is" severely restricted 
in the amount and types of changes that can bs madp in the 
classroom. At one site^ for example, the cocrPHinator is 
perceived by teachers as essentially ;a resource person/ 
distributing aidis and materials to supplement ongoing ^ 
classroom activities but lacking any authority to insist 
upon real changes by the teachers. 



. At sites where PDC staff lack real authority or 
inf luence over teachers ,implemen*tation efforts seem to havW' 
focused , on the 'parent involjzement and developmental suppor\^ 
servi'ses componen't areas wh¥ch do not require substantial 
^Iteratioji of classroom practice/ and Instead provide. ' ^ 
additional^^and often welco^e--services and volunteers t6^^\\; 
the school . 



^From these considerations/ ^then, come' the following 
hypotheses! ^ ^ ^ 



,:]ite'3. at' whiah ths PDU aoardinator has' fcmjidtlif defined 
r^OBtt^ions of authbi'ity .within the organiBational struotuPeB 
■jf the Head ^:S-tapt and elBmentary ji^-'ogiKW.s wilt have highei? 
levels of inpl&rmntation tn alt aoniporwnt areas, \^ IrnplBmen- 

'l:ation_ f^iili be BBpeaially high in the eduaation^- bilingual/ 
htaulhural^ and kandiaapped areas ' . , . - 

pites at whiah the PDC program and staff enjoy the full and 
aativB- support of distriat offiaials^^'^the elementary sahcwl 
prinaipal^ -and the Head Sta'Pt direator^ wilt have higher 
inipl^rn&ntation levels -;in alt aompanent areas. 
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/ Division of labor and t'esponsibilitles . While the PDC 
guidelines specify certain staff positions which must be 
filled and responsibilities which musJ be delegaiied/ the' 

^actual staff4.ng patterns selected by sites to comply with 
these requirements vary considerably* At several sites the 
PDC coordinator has become the key parson;' when site visitors 
ask to speak with the person most knowledgeable about 
activities in each component area, the coordinator is the ^ 
principal person interviewed* . At other sites, duties and 
responsibilities are distributed widely among paid PDC 
staff/ council committees and teache^rs . . In general, it 
appeals that implementation ppogresses most rapidly when 
tasks and responsibilities in 'the va^rious component areas ^ 
are assigned to different individuals, Wi^ no one person 
being, ]Jtesponsible for. more than two 'components' impleKientation 
and many people involved in the actual work, - Besides 
distributing the tasks necessary for implamentation , such 
decentralization also seems to spread identification with . 
PDC and .understanding of its ^goals mbrfe widely among 
Head Start and elementary school teache^rs , parents and 

;.Adminis trators * At one site, for example, where a Bingle 
person assumed sole responsibility for the preparation of 
a multicultural curriculum, teachers and administrators 
were hesitant to imprement it, and lukewarm in their 
support , for i t , interviewed/later , the author ofvthe 
Gurriculurri stated that a far better 'procedure would have 
been to involve teachers "in the writing and review process ^ 
early, and then present the curriculum to the school 
principal for review and approval. 

Several sites:^haye opted for divisions of; labor . ^ 
dif fereiTt frdm^ those described in the .guidelines . Two% 
sites have essentially coo-coordinator organizations, 
accomprished by expanding anS redefining the^^roles of 
subordinate PDC ^staff persons. At one such site the 
eo-cooMdinators are- each associated more closely with either 
tB^ e^lCTientary or^ Head Start programs; at another, one " 
co^cpordinator admiriisters the program while th© otljer 
assuoies the .r^ole; of , ins truational leader* Other sites i^ve 
divided duties within/com^ponents :Somewhat differently phan 
anticipated in the guidelines, ^For eKample, the develppmental 
support services cdmponent at one^ has been apportioned^ so, that 
the school nur^se coordinates tAe health-^related , aspects of \ 
implementation, -whiie the parent involvement coordinator 
directs' the delivery of social services. While these 
different divisions of labor are perhaps adaptive at these 
particular sites# !no plausible hypotheses;- relating sdch 
divisions to implementation in general are apparent at 
*this^ timey ' ■ / ' ' \. ' * ., ... 
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A final factor which appears to contribute greatly 
th'e implementation of PDC across sites is the assignment , 
of component responsibilities €o a single individual for 
*both the -Head Start and elementary levels^* At several sites,, 
colripori'ent responsibilities are assigne4^/t6 one person at 
the Head Start level and to another at/^ the elementary. 
Implementation at such sites seems almost ' invariably to 
suffer: the two programs remain- discrete with very lit^fe 
communication or coordination occurring, ^ , 

Four^ hypotheses , thfen/ seem plausible^ j 

Sites at- which the wipl&mentation of eaah aomponent is 
ass'igned -to. a =pax*Pioutax* individual will have , higher 
implement ation^^in the aomponenis so a& signed* j . 

Sites at whiah no~^ single individual is responsible for the , ■ 
implernentei-tion of more than 'tW0 components will^ have higher 
implementation in the aomponent areas so assigned, 

J/Hb greater the nuinbei' of individuals involved in the 
planning of aomponerrt implementation strategieB^ the* 
higher iHll.be the implementation levels in those aomponent.. 
a^^eas. . , „ ^ . 



■ ^ Sites tt w-hiah a speaifia individual is Responsible for thi 
impl^mentaPion of a given- ^aomponent at both ^ the Head Start 
and eiementa2''y^--ievels will have higher implementation in the 
aonjponent m'^eas so assigned f ^ . = 

Lines of communication . Aside frofti "establishing lines 
of authority/ and responsibility / sit|s must also in their 
organ! zation add-ress the formal; or informal lines of communi- 
cation that will prevail during PDC^ More attention is 
devoted in the guidelines to this issue than any .other; 
the nepe^ssity for ^establishing th^se channels i^^^ continually 
reUterat^d, Gross/ et al, ( 1971) (^in- their review of the 
i'resedrgh echo these concerns. They emphasized the crucial 
significance of ^full communication a.nd understanding between 
teachexs and administr&tors at every stage' of qjiange* = 
' ^ ' . ' \. ' ^ ' ' ' ^ 

. "5 * 

Ailminis tr§Ltors 5 then 5 need to be aware of the importance 
J of anticipating the difficulties, that are bound to develdp ^ ^ 
in the course 'of [planning^'aQd- implemeiiting] change efforts , 
and the necessity^ of creating feedback mechanisraB that will 
ensut'e that problems being encountered are aired and heard; 
\'hBy then need to work with their staffs to analyze and resolve ' 
chqse problems. (OrosB ^ et al , 5 1971 5 g."212) - ' 
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The evidence from PDC see^s-"€o justify the 
concer^n eKpressed by OCD in -^his domain. At al 
site which has experianced difficulties of a^ parlaly tic^nature 
in the implementation process ^ a failure of communication is 
^ -a prime factor identified by participants to expilain ftiese'l 
problems. 'Quite often these problems arise f r^omi pre-^eKif ting , 
communication gulfs caused by the district's organization 1 • 
of participating programs. Sometimes communicati^on^ 'failure^ 
are a'^result of i€icpmp4tibili ties between key individuals on, 
the project caused by differences in personality^ subculture, 
or social class. Often the dif f icultip^&^--result frpm simple 
oversights' by prdject staff, \ ^ . 

, In general/ sites at which m formal system fpr regular 
and^ frequent communication betw^een participating groups has 
b©en established have encountered the fewest problems in ,^ 
this area. One site/ for eKample, at^which a commercial 
curriculum model i^s^utilized has weekly meetings of a 
"program improvement committee" composed bf representative \^ 
teachers and parents, the ECS prinGipal, the PDC staff , 
and rotating teacher representatives from each grade level. \ 
All aspects of the PDC program are discussed in these ^ ^ ^ 

meetings /^nd each representative is eKpected to report 
issues and decisions to their .constituents the following 
day. Further / specif ic channels ; of ^ communication between 
teacherg and staff. have been established at this site and 
others; teachers witM^ difficulties or concerns know precisely 
with whom they ''shoulaV spe^H • This evidence suggests the 
next hypothesis'^: ' . ^ \ ' 

' - * -■ _ • . . i 

Jita3 2^ j:liiah pvaaeduree /or frequent and regular aarmmniaation ^ ■ 
between att p^ui'tiaipating groups have been forma I Zij esiahpished 
r::ive higher' ,inplernentatio?i in all aomponent ar^eaB. • ■ . 

' ^ ■ ^ ^ . J 

It should be noted, ^however/ that ^while the evidence indicate^^ 
the need for formal communication channels, informal channels 
are not unimportant the evidence simply' siiggests that informal 
communication i^^^.morej- functionnl when formal channels also, 
have been establi^shad , . ^ ^, , . 

The Rol e of OCD and the Evaluation Contractor ' " ^ s 

As an experimental program PDC , implementation effia^ts ■ 
have been exposed to constant-monitoring and scrutiny Dy , 
the Off ice of Child Develppment - and the evaluation Gontrajptor, 
Because most programs have experienced Bimilar ^dema^nds. ajjd ' ' 
"incortt^eniences;^: however, few hypotheseB relating OCD and 
evaluator activities with differential levels of - impleftiehtation 
can be . f ormulat^ad , " . 

-^.^ / ' • " * • ' C . , \ 



These activities have not however / been without impact 
on program implementation.' At several sites misunderstanding 
both minor and major have arisen ^with OCD over program and . 
funding requirements* One site, -for example^ gave up the 
'substantial ^funding of an existing Follow Tt^ough program 
in the belief that EDC funding levels would be comparable.^ 
When this funding in faef: turned out to be <fsubst4ntiall^ less 
than eK^ecte.d^ the administration and teachers at the school 
involved ' were forced to proceed with a program which to them 
represented something les^s than that to which they were 
accustomed- 

Other sites encountered difficulties with^ pirticipatii^^ 
principals and teachers, precipitated by similar misunder- 
•standings over the levels and allocation of funds, 
.Participants in several programs sa^d that they wpre led^ : 
tp^' believe' that PDC would provide substantial money for 
'ne^ materials and supplies, only to find ^ later that very 
little oft the overall budget was allocated for such uses *: 
Several sites also expressed concern over the lack ' of 
spec|tication in" the^RDC^ guidelines and the failure of v 
OCD to make these requirements more clear. 

The rol^e of the evaluation has been "similariy noticeable 
in the implementation of programs^ although again because 
evaluation activities w&c4 much the same at all sites, 
hypotheses ;are difficult to formulate. Each site was visited 
three times this year for periods of 'up to a week each i 
by teams of f rom dne;to four, visitor s . During these visits^ 
program slaff often had little time for anV implementatlo,|i > 
activities. Additionally/ sites were asked on^ several ; 
occasions during the year to provide the contractor with/ 
substantial amounts^ of information about their site* Sevaral 
.site% ha^/e' corrtrtented^ ?that/* these ; demands af :P^cted^ Tt^eirn. . ^ \ 
efforts at implementation somewhat this year* . ^ -- / ^ 

Ohd- area in which the evaLluation does seem to have 
exerted a differential effect upon sites was ih the area of 
sample size requirements. Because the impact component of 
the evaluation i^s designed to determ^ine the feasibility of 
longitudinal research involving PDC, it was necessary that 
sites include sufficient numbers ^of Head Start children to 
insure a sample of 30 'children after f Ivi years-. Tq satisfy 
this, requirement some ' programs had 'to enldst severai; elemen-^ 
tary schools in the program. Oni site, for example, now 
h^s four elementary schools participating in PpC; ^others 
"have. two. With each schodl added to ^the program, the^ 
complexities of communication and coordination seem to 
inorease geometficariy and the strain on resources is 
magnified "greatly. The following hypothesis ^ therefore , 
seems in ordfer: ^ , . 



The rno^-'g pBaah&rs ^ ahiU^^enj glaeaPooms^ and aaPiOQl6 » ^"^^^ 
partiappafiiny in "PDCj ths lowe^^will be the levels^ of .. \ ' 
' . imp^msntaiiart in alt aoniponent ai^sas, ^ . i - ' f 

Conclusion - / 



It must be emphasized that the preceding -discussion S 
is necessarily tentative, and* bas^d on an inedinplete analysis 
of 'available data , ^As program Year III progresses / €he 
fadtqrs and hyppth^ses identified .here will /no/daubt b^ 
modifi^ based^on additional evidence and reviem by those 
knowledgeable about the implementation of PDC on-site. ; ^ • 
.^-■-^ ' ■ . Z^, ■ ■ . 

One focus in the year to corte will be /the interactiori 
,of the various factors on this-^ list* ^ It i$/unlikely that 
any of these factors produce the same teff^fats upon programs' 

.implementation in all contexts * ^ For example,' it wag 
suggested^ herj/^^hat implementation efforts^ are generally 
more successful at sites where' the activities proposed by 
PDC closely resemble those which preceded it ib the schools. 
This may not always be. true. There is some evidence that 
in situations where teadhers are handpicked, where coordin- 
ators have^ substantial authority, and t^e program enjoys 
the full support of principals and district officials, 
implementation is more successful if the program differs 
radically from what existed previously/. In such situations 
the cohesi^^eness and enthusiasm of teachers seems 
magnified by a f eeliiig that they are participating, in a 
novel program that; for the first time74is in accord with 
their own philosophies of education, ^If true, ^ then, the 
factors discussed hfere may' not be additive at all; a given 
factor may af fe'ct implementation qi^iite ^differently depending 

^•upon ^tifje other factors present. : ^ 

From the evidence acquired thus far, however; it- can be 
concluded that the implementation of PDC across all ^ sites 
\is perceptibly and recurrently ' influenced by some identifiable 
^^ors. To be sure, the relationships between factors and 
implementation are not simple^and the presence or absence of 
any one neither makes nor breaks a program. But it does 
appear that the successful implf mentation of a given program 
can "be better assured if an attempt is made to accommodate 
in its design at least some of the factors that have been 
suggested here --"^ 



COST STUDY INTERIM REPORT < 



An intfegral part hs^thm evaluation of Project Develop-- 
mental Continuity is the study of program costs, ;,Development 
Associgites , ^Inc.^? (dA)7 as ^Hfe subcontractor to the^ High/Scope 
Foundation, has been responsible for the ^ design anfdlf implex- 
mentation of the Cost . Study The collection of program . 
costs began at the local site level 'july 1, 1975 * The 
^design. calls' for program cost data to ' be collected from 
the eKperimental/sites over a two-year period ending 
June 30/^ 1977, and from comparison schools and centers for 
the- period from July 1, 1976 through June 30^ 1977* 

DA cost specialists have made ^two trips to ^tfach of the 
experimental sites! The first visit was during the late 
summer^ of 1975 for the purpose of installing the cost 
collection system. A second round of site visits was 
conducted in early 19TffT&^ake sure the sites were keeping , 
proper records and to test out the procedures DA developed 
for the first implementation year cost^ cpllection , scheduled, 
for the .summer of 1976, 



This chapter' on the pqst system willt (1) review the 
approach and methodology for the experimental sites;^ (2) 
outline the approach and methodology for the comparison schools 
and centers; and '^(3) review the results of the second round 
of site visits mentioned above. The only cost data that will 
be reported are. six^month data on actual PDC funds expended 
during FY 1976, These data were collected as a byproduct 
of the second round of site visits and are reported only as ; 
an illustration of the cost system* The next rou\id of site' ' , 
visits to occur during the late summer and fall bf 1976'^ and ' 
to be reported in November 1976 , will include^^ the full range . 
of data being reported under the system for experimental 
schools. Cost data on both experimental and comparison schools 
will be collected and reported only in the final report of 
the* PDC^^evaluation , ' ^ ^ 



' Approach and Methodology for Experimental &ites 

.Virtually all OCD national demonstratibn programs are 
critically concerned' with acceptable program costs as well 
as effectiveness of the provided services* While there is 
no upper . limit placed on program eff ec'tivenes^ ^ there are 
finite limits in acceptable program costs. Thus an important 
aspect of * the evaluation is to develop estimates of the 
additional costs of the special features^ of PDC activities 
for both ^ea.rly child development programs (principally 
Head Start); and for school systems' regular programs. 
Further^ an .accurate estimate of wha^ it will probably 
cost t®— r-eplicate FDC in other areas throughout the country ' 
is important for/OCD planning purposes* ^Indeed these 
''areplication costs" factors were an underlying concern in 
the design and implementatdon of th/e Cost Study and strongly 
influenced both ^|the approach a,nd mejthodology for the cost 
collection task 'in the experimental sites. 

The approach and methodology used in the cost collection ' 
for PDC are based on a similar, methodology currently bieing 
used to eKamine another OCD experimental program, \hm Child 
and Family ^ Resource Program (CFRP) . The CFRP cost d^ta 
collection system was developed by Development Ass^^ates 
and provided two years of experience on which, the PDC Cost ' ^ 
Study could build* " . > =^ " 

In the design of both studies, the difficulty, of uniform 
cost collection between diverse prograrri sites has been a major 
issue. This is not unique to PDC and CFRP, but is also the 
case for most other .social programs that strive to ascertain 
the 'ytrue" cost Of program resources* In the case of PDC, 
these resources not only include the grants given to foster 
PDC^ but also include the resources of the .Head Start and 
elementary schools involved in the program* ^ PDC also has 
a charge to mobiliM community resources in support of the 
program goals: Thus, in addition to the usual array of . 
public social service agencies, individuals in the PDC 
communities^^doctqrs , dentists, parents, civic clubs, and 
businesspersons^^ar:e also considered to be contributing ^ re^ 
sources to the PDC^program and as such should be included as 
part of the -'true" cost of the program* hs a .^'esult, ..a major 
challenge to the cos t collection system is' to collect and 
report as aocu^rately as. possible these "true" costs across^ - 
communities., - ^ . ^ * " 

A final consideration in the design approach was an 
awareness of the limits of staff time that could reasonably, 
be applied to developing and reporting cost data* Therefore, 




in designing the system, DA attempted .to be sensitive to 
the "real world V'of the project site staff. The goal was 
a Cost Study design that would not place undue hardships 
on site personnel to keep detailed records of every resource 
used. To do so could s/Griously hinder the efforts of the . 
limited staff available to the program sites. While the 
design selected does impose a reporting requirement on - 
I local site personnel,, it is minimal and directed towards 
collecting program cost data Required by OCD as welX as. . 
being useful to each project, A brief outline of the 1 
aproach is presented Delow. 

In deciding upon^ an approach; an overriding procedural 
consideration of the bA cost spebialist wag the fact that 
the experimental sito^s are all ^ different * ^hey have 
different accounting systems/ different ideas abbut what 
PDC is all about/ and different resources to use ih reaching^ 
their goals. This was expected because the spirit and nature 
of PDC encourages %he accommodation of differences* As a 
result/ the approach to cost collection has to allow for 
these differences and at the same timefimake it possible to 
record them consistently , In the end / 'the approaclp must^ 
permit comparisons within each program (i.e./ between program 
components) and between all programs, ^he approach taken / 
therefor^/ had tp iely on- two basic concepts i , 

m Standard cost data^-collection and reporting;; and 

• Standard definitions, . 



Standard- Cost Data Collection and. Reporting ^ 

'Using CFRP experience/ it ' was considered f undamental*^^ 
that recording of project costs be done at the experimental 
site level. Only the persons operating the program on a 
daily basis^^know what resources are, ^eing used. Therefore/ 
standard worksheets and forms developed Sor the collection 
of ^ata ft^ere devised for use by site'>personnel . Further/ to 
meet the requirements of OCD, these fdrms an'd worksheets 
were based on standard line items , categories , prografnmatic 
categories/ and resources, ^ ' " 

Standard Definitions ^ - . . , 

In deve'^loping Mnd implementing a cost collection pro- 
cedur# ^in all sites) ;standard terminology '^was extremely 
impprtant in"^ order to collect comparative information . across 
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all si.tes. The more'' detailed the definition of a term, 
the easier it is to place a*' cost factor in its proper 
.category , because the judgjnent required in each case is 
reduced. Precise dGfinition also aids in identifying items 
to be collected. ThusX^andard definitions of componentB 
were . developed directly from the PDC guide,lines an4 specified' 
as clearly ^s' possible. . * 

The basic methodology used to eollect PDC' cost. data calls 
for completion of ten tasks, each of which is outline© briefly 
below* ■ 



TASK 1--Revi ew OCD Req^irefnents 

» — — _ ^ ' . ^ ^ 

Guidan^ in the contract work statement required that 
cost data be collected by p:^ogram component. /^^It ^Iso^ specif ied 
that the cost data collected fr^-^the experimental schools 
and centers be comparable to costs collected" from comparison 
schools and. centers , . These two requirements set thestage 
for the next task, ^ • "~~ ' " 

7 . 



TASK 2- -Design t he Cost Collection Syste 



m 



Various alternatives were examined to . accomplish the' 
scope of work required. The approach chosen^ relied on local 
cost data coordinators to ,.keep' records of resource donations 
to the program, and to coordinate the aborting of staff time' 
utilization by program component twice each Quarter ^ The 
design called for early training of these key -data qqprd'inators 
as "well as for the entire, program staff at each ' si-tfe'" in the 
post collection principles. Maintenance of the system throug^h 
the regular review of records mailed to the DA cost specialist 
staff and oh-site monitoring were also vital aspects of the 
approach* The design then called for DA cost specialists to 
collect actual program expenditures directly from program^ ' = 
financial records at^ the ^end of each year. The cost data 
collection system developed ' appears 'in Figure 14 * ' 

TASK 3--Field 'Test Desigii ' 

During June l97 5/'ithe design was tested at two program 
sites/ to assure that ex^ctations wdre realistic and that ' 
necessary records would be^ available * Checks were made ^o 
rnak^ sure the procedures develQped were compatible with 
grantee , accounting systems. The f'ield test raised no serious 
problems . 
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Fiqure 14^ 
COST DATA COLLECTION SYSTEM 
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TASK 4"Finalize Cost Coilec^iQn Manual and Instruments 
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To establish procedures for, implementing ±hm cost- , 
system at e>fch-site^ a Cost Study Manual was prepared to ^: 
familiarize personhel at each site with the Cost Study, the 
basic types^ of cost collection involvid^ and* the procedures 
and worksheets to be used by' local PDC staffs am well as ^ 
.DA cost specialists. The cost instruments were developed 
and included in the mariual^ which was designed to' serve as 
.the backbbne of the system and a remdy resource for all 
involved , ^ . • ■ ' . ' 



TAgK 5--Trairi DA Cost- Specialist Staff ^ _ r\ 

A three^day training program was held during August, 
of 1975 for the DA staf f -member s designated to install the 
system at the local sites. Training included protocol irf^ ^ ■ 
dealing with personnel/ the cost collection manual^ sample 
training outlines to use on-site ^ and a" review of grantee 
financial record-keeping systems, 

TASK 6--Visit iites for Qrie ntation/ Training and Implementation 
of the Cost System ^ . . - 

During September and October of 197S, all sites were 
visited for the purpose of orientation^ training / and imple- 
mentation of the cost system* Train^g was held for all PDC ' . 
staff with additional in-depth training for the cost data 
coordinator appointed by the local site^ 

. S . ^ 



TASK 7--Review of Quarterly Reporting 



Sites are required to submit to DA./fpr review, quarterly 
teports of itaff time-^uti lization logs" andl donation records-. 
The review identifies any potential problems -at an early 
stage. The DA cost speGialist reviews the forms submitted 
and responds promptly and in writing to the local sites. 

gASK 8--Train DA Cost Data Specialists ^ . . V 

^ Addition^al training for DA cost specialists was accomplished 
before they returned to the sites for actual collection of dsta 
for the first six months. The training irlvolvad detailing the^. 
procedures and types of \cost collection and documentation* 
being made by each site and explanations of how the cost 
speci'^lists were to collect; and consolidate the costs according 
to a s'tandardized procedures Additional training is scheduled 
before each field visit to inform staff of new development^ 
since previous field vi,sits» 
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TASK 9--Implemetit Cost Data Collec^jLon , ^ 

DA conducted a trial of the data collectioh pro^cedures 
in the first months of M76. Each implementation visit to 
a site has two purposes. The first is to.^tually collect 
the program costs^v through a review of actual program expend- 
itures and fiost system records; the second is to perform 
on-site technical ^assistance, in maintaining the system/ 
The work flow chart, shown in Figure IS^indlTcates what 
'program records and DA 'cost report form!/ are used im these 
visits. This chart, alsb shows how. each of ^these fits into 
the total cost data collection process , 

TA€K 10r--Review, ^Sammg^rfze':^ and . Report Data ^ 



. All cost data ar% returned to DA's Washington office 
for review^ summarization^ and reporting , The first full 
Cost Study report .^ill be compiled froin data covering the 
'period July 1975, to June 30, 1976 (Program Year II). 
The actual reporting to OCD will occur in November 1976. There 
will be a similar report for the data from Year III, The - ^ 
second report will also include data. from the comparison 
Head Starts arid elementary schools. 

This concludes the discussion of approach and methodology 
to be used with 'the experimental program. Next^ the methiodolog 
for the comparison schools and centers will be- presented. 
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[^ariapn Bites Qost Studt^*^pptfda^K y^^^^ethodQlogy 

■ ' ^- ^ ■ . • - ^ ■■ ' :v ^ . . ■ ; 

^ Th^^QQSt data collection during the third of PDC ^. v:; ; 

^V*^^ v (July 19^76 to June 30^ 1977) will be eKpanded to inoludr^he^ ^; ^«»- 
4/ experimental and compariBon elementary schools andifle^d^^^^ ' - 
>: In determining^ the basis for the cbr^^rison, 

^^/V, ^; %^tudy ^ the analysis carried oitt . by DA pointed out th€ need _ , 

jZy^-^^:^^^-''^''for defining ♦the obj actives of^^^e study, the issues^ or ^ 
* r f problem areas to be -^Jpeatfed, and the proposed methodology 
offered. These areas' ftre disGUBsed in detail below. 
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Issues in .the CdmparlBon Cost Study * ; . ; . 

. #t^^jobjeg^ of tiiiA part of the s^dy is to determi^ 
howi'^^^^^lfcdpi^^tely coit=-out the compariao^ group schools ^^^^ 
andf^^ri^ters on a comparatxye bafts with t^ ekperimental ^ ^ . 
schools and centers. Theref ore^^^^ there^^-is the 'need to clatUfy 
the, key issues presented by comparison -groifp , costing and 
to develop an appropriate method of ^approaching the^ cdmpari- 
son group costing requirements.^^ Three critical issues have 
been identified as particularly pertinent to this/^studyi 
the absence of a comparison "prografn, " lack of cdmparability 
across comparison %ites^ and the costing approach to be used, 
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Lack o f a comparable program -to BDC #t comparison 
sohoQ^ anci centers . When rrioney was provided to grantees by 
OCD for a MQ program, the grantees were afequired to create 
an organisational structure . This strUcty.re. and budget 
facilitates the collection of^cost data. by PDC program • 
comporierits . PDC comparison group institutions do not have 
' an organizational structure or budget process that is 
; comparable to the PDC treatment ing^itu^i^ons . Comparison 
grbap instp-tutions engage in a variety of activities but do . 
tiot have a program fceadily amenable to comparison with PDC. ^^^ 
A review of the cost analysis literature indicates "in order 
, to analyze the cost 'of ^an educational program^ *the first 

^ step is to define the program." The sequence of events begins 
with a description of what the program is^ how the program 
: work^^ ,and continues with a determination of the quantity 

^ - pf resoiwces, applied (i . e . ^ personnel^y supplies ^ equipment) * * 
These resources a^f . then translated into an es^timatC of .^the , ^ 
program dollar ^costs" (Haggart^ 1971) . ^his Buggests 'tiiat^l v- ^ 
before one can begin to assess cd*sts in a comparisqn group 
' institution, one must^ first determine the activity at'^that 
institution that could be compared* to the PDC program at a - 
treatment group institution. This means essentially 
categorizing cost inforpiation by PDC program components 
(i.e., handicapped/ parent involvement, health, etc.). T{iis 
approach is further detailed in the methodology section. 
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Llml^e^ ability for comparl^Qns among comyarisQh 'ait^V ^^ 
"v In addition to^c the liBue of dompaping a comparison group to r-i r: 

, its /treatment c&unter^ also a second comparability ' 

isgue i tha"^; 6f,H%eing able to malte comparisons among cgmpari- ' i^Lv . 
: ; --^fc^^up instittitions * -The literature suggests that in ^r'JV/v^/ 
or;|t&t to coir^are one education^^ institution jwith andther, - :K/:'-4'/:: 
' a fftan^^gj Recounting of* 'Casting system must be used (Robirts ' "'^Prv^ " 
, and Lichtenberger , 1973) , Sinca Comparison grgup institutions v 
do not account for PDC-^type costs-^ .inuch >less a caramon v ': *;^^ 
approach/ it wil^ be dif f icult^/^^^ab^tin an ehd--prQauct which 
comparas ' cost data on Qomparison^i-^r^up institutions only on - ^ ? 
a dollar-for-dollar basis. The ap'prS^ch will have to combine 
a general discussion of program^tedits w^th the 'dollar comparisons* 

The use of standard versus ^actual costS g Once the program 
• ' elements at a comparison institution are defined^^ the question 

then raised is/ "What costing approach is to be^ used?" ^ ^ 
- Available literature points put two methods of costing^ out 

^ <educational programs s the actual and the standard- cost j;^ .. 

..^methods. The actual cost i^ that which the, educational / A^:- 
. ip'Stitution^ actually paid for thi r^ourcls, ^ This requirS^^ ^ ^ 
use of sfep^rate teacher salary schedules . £or{ each School -^ 
district and specific price levels for individual equipment 
and supply costs. Thus, for the same resource, actual costs, 
wi|tl vary from school to school depending on local, salary 
levels and^ economic^ conditions , ^ftandar4 costs on- the other - 
hand, are based on national averages and eliminate local And 
regio|iml variati^ons in cost: (Flynn, Dien§manh and Al=Salam, 
^ undkted) . ' ^ ' \ ^ 

; The standard approach has at- lekst one advantage J Given/^ , " 

\ the limited' partipip-ation of ^comparison institutions in the \ 
PDC Study, the., amount of time that staff .from these institu- 
. .tions would hf willing to devpte ^to providing cost Information 

would ' probably be minimal, A standard' system would thus 
^^^:&pea^ %o the problem of limited .staff, time and data .Available 
' td'^m^ e^^luator* ^ , . 

= ; Howeyer , 'the standard approa'ch towards national evaluation 
"'also has some "disadyantages . The literatut-e descrifies at 
least three sets pfl variable's that must be considered before 
r en'tering'intQ a standard cost analysis ^ ^ ;j,the lo^ation^ ^ 

^variable, the type-of-community..;^feiabl^^/^a ' ^ 

schooL variable ^/Golin', Hu, and Kaufman,/^??}* OTi® lop^tion 
trar±4ble'^ de^ls with _ to fact, that the gf^eral cos^^^^f; 'diving ^ ..^ 
" in one region of the!^'cpuntry='^|^y , be hi^er than those in - 
. other regions *of the country; *ffius ^ salary costs probably . 
will be higher in the Northeast than f n-^ the Southeast, This ^^'z- 
is important Because'H^ersonnel costs reprase^nt a' signif icahfe^ ■ ; " 
percentage *of educational program costs. ^The type-^of -community^ 
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variable means that comparison instituttLons^a 
» a variety of physical settings, iAcludingmettopolitin, city, 

■ ■\:-\^m^^^ urban fringe and rural. As an example of the cost 
» <-3.Wl^cations m these variations, -a teacher in a PDC project ' 
m a large metropolitan area may earn more .than three times 
fhte'"tSS'^*S#\S5*°?®' ^^ea the Southwest.. \ V / 

S SiK^dfjI^^^Si ""^^i^^® signifies; that different sclibols 

fi^ffr J^'^^^^^^v « particular school- might emphasize 

^ programs, tor parent involvement. In essence; it is^;?^ 
difficult to establish, standard coats where .the^-is no * 
standard program. . . . ^ . 

l^- ' ' Proposed' Methodology ^^omparison GrouT^^go j^Mudy ' , ^ 

, To ^eterminey which -elements of, the control group ^s 
program,|g| plevant and comparable to, the. cost data collected 
for tteiPQE. treatment institutions, da has developed a cost - ' 
colleition Instrument.- This instrument will. be administetfed 
'.^ to- p^tment , comparison group staff at both the central 

administrative and individual school and center 'levels to 

carrvfi''^ ^^'^^^^^^ comparison- instflutfon is 

parrying out in the component areas comprising PDC. Specific 
^ persons to be interviewed may include principals, federal 
■ ~ •project coordijiatdi-s, educational support 'personnel , arid ' 
educational specialists. The instrument will elicit infor- 
raation on the types of human and financial resources that 
are being invested in PDC-type activities. in addition, 
.■ ' the instrument is •designed to gaih' lAf ormation. on, the actual 
cost for these resources. However, where actual Jcosts are , 
^available or .difficult to determine, standard costs will 
be applied.. ^Thus, ^actual costfi of -the ' treatmenC^^roup^ in ' . 
■ ^ physical %rea *will .h^' used, .^here gosiible, as the 

.standard costs. for the comparison group in that location." * ■ 
, It this. ^proves unworkable, national, cost ' noE^^ .^ ^ " 

established and applied 'across all programs. ' ' "r ' .t 

* The instrument ,to_bg, used consists of seven sections— ' 

faction fo|_ each" of the iollowing components: ■ handicappedr 
nutritionf social- services; parent involvement; supplemental ' ' 
and specialized instruction; bilingual/bicultural ; iffd V. 
. .rmedica^/dental. These particular areas • were ^chosenlbecause ' 
they most closely rfeflect the emphasis , of the PDC program. 
_ ..^.Kor each of these areas, appropriate s^aff will be in'terviewed 
toi determine the ao*ivi ties the comparison group is carrying 
out .(if any) , how Aany actual dollars hav6 'been spent,' arid ' 
ho^^ many m-kind contributions have been received. •Actual 
alllf SS??^ will be .broken down by personnel and other direct 

vSlS^n? ^i?--^r^^''^*S°"^^'*^"4°^=' "ili be broken down^by the ■ 
value of volunteer efforts and'items donated-, '> . ■ 
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' ' To^ in^mr# that*' comprehfn^Ave cost data are^csbtained 
-ffor each of these seven coi)^c>nl^s^ the DA cos%;^p^QiaIist \ 
/will meet with the PDC pro j*eot coordinator ^ and Head Start 
- and publie' echdol repreientatives ^o determine which * 
= comparieon group Tperspn (e)7 can. provjide the greatest amount 

of cost inJormation on what the comparison group is doing in-.-^ / 
each of the designated kreas. rt is conceivable that more 
than one person will b^' interviewed tor each of the Gomponents i^^V 
^ r" 5hu8:|/ tio gather data 'tori i^ ' \ 

— doir^:aii.the area of bilin^al/bi^ may , \ 

be necessary td administer a bilingua^bicultural cost ^ \ 

collection form to federal program TOordinator at the 
achoo^ district level, the local school principal, ,and .the 
local iQhool/bilingual/bicultural instructor 

Once"ipfro]pr±ktfift>e^ple ,>av^^^ . ' 

\_all seven components /the cost data collected will be consolidated 
^and suntnaarized'tor e^i^vsi^^^L Wii^^ummary will show how ^ y- 
,much each site is investing in eacif of ^the seven compdnents.^^ 
Data from 'this f^rm can then be compare^d'^to the treatment / r 
PDC sites in the component areai. / 

: . '^ ^ ' \ ^ ' - ■ : ^ . ■ • 1 

■To insure that^ a standardized approach is ^ used in. 
collecting comparison group cost data, it has been necessary 
to arrive at certain definitions that will be applied by 
DA cost specialists and understood by interviewees. In ^ 
addition, these definitions must- be consistent w^i^t^ ther ^ \ ^ 
definitions used: in p^f orming /the c©at analysis "for, treatment^.. 
-- group institutions .so '^fehat data can b* comparable. ' An ^ 
example of this i# the" definition for in=kind.; cqntributions . U 
For the treatrntrrC group, in-kind contributions have been ^ V 
defined, as. 'ali^on'-PDC grant gosts, ^ That^is, funds provided 
" by local school^ ^d other federal prbgrams were considered 
to be Ip-kind -cortttfibutions* Howeve^," for piirposes of i the ;^ 
compafi's on group, funds provid'ed by.-local scHools and federal 
programs for PDCrty^e activities represent ^direct ^costs . . 
^''^ aid not In^kind. coatributions . In=klnd Gontrikutiona for 
comparison group institutions' would more apprdpriately be 
the efforts; of volunteers and the 'value of goods donated to, 
, . PDC-type activities. 

' at .should ^be understood that cost data from the comparison 
. group institutions will of necessity be less detailed than 

data obtained from the institutioniv involved in PDC, Since 
.these comparison group institutions not keep ^financial 
data in the fame way, and are not organized as the PDC 
institutions are, the Gollected data can only be discussed 
in gene^-ai terms. Therefore, rather than presenting the 
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result^ in terms .dallars a^pne, it will be more ^significant* . 
to discuss the comparison groups' efforts in terms of patterns J, 

^■or trends. This will provide an indication of the areas of ^/ 
cohcentratipti or ^emphasis in one area or another and proyide ^J^^ 
a more' accurate comparison between ^"^^^ treatment and ndn-= / ^ 
treatment groups^5>Th$ ohief, valui' d£ 'cosfe data from'the^ 
Qomparison He&a^ta^ts ^4 \g'cHdois will be that of providing . 
^information ^eiatire-t^ implemefftation that can be 

- compared wi*€h- implementation data 'from the PDC Head Starts 
and schools 
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Results of TriaiK%ix-Month Data.-CSlleGtion 



X 



' ' ^ \ -- ' - ' " ^ ' " T • " ■ . ■ 

^ ; DA cost sp^ci^fst s£aff vi^*#d each of the 14 sites 

; betwej?n- -lata J^ri^^^ early March 1976 to ascertain that ^ 

. /jbH^ lQCaL aata' collection system was operating properly and 
r to- teipt the data collection procedures DA had developed ^ 
. '" . ■ fcfr use IflmMng the first year data collection. To accomplish 
the latter^ DA cost specialists we^^^ throi^h all of the prp^ i , 
» cedures tha:t would bq fpllowed during the suimnet o£ lyvb tQ " 

collect cost data. These incliided. a review 4nff dc^uQm6n€a^ *r 
, ' \ . of in-kind contributions to the "program^ a detailed record ■ ; 

of how PDC program funds h^^.been spent , and a .review of the i 
PDC staff time al location ^^tm which shows how^ much staff . ^ 
*^ time ,is spent^ in each^^tet the prodrram components. The results - * 
' \ jot the data c^ollectioivand^ system review were brought back 

'tfo DA for analysis. It is- not the intent of^ this report to - . 
provide the detailed. cost fbreakdowns' that^ the v#y provides . 

as^ outputs ^ That inforjnatibn will- be provided in tha tTovember 
^ 1976 report of cost data covering the perioH July 1, 1975 4:o. 
June 30 1976. Rather^ some blasic data orf actuml eKpenditures ^. 
^ by site for the first 'six months is 4^cluded^/at the^ ehd o^f ' 
this section to illustrate_ the pystem*^ : '\ ^ 

^ . First, however K som#'of tofe firidjtoigs;^om tVA sixTmonth 

f ^ ; data collection are ©Kamined in terms of the quality^ of the 

. ^ difea I ^proto4ems that have resulted and planned corrective 4 

"'actions are also discussed. ^ 

, ^ . E^ramiaafc.i on pf pAta^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — 

''-^ ^-^^ "2?v-^f'^'t'^ As^^epo Aed*=above I all of 'the. cost data collected were 
*w?' ^ ^ ic Returned to the^ pA Washington, D.C, o^ffice^for analysis. ' The ' 
quality of the data ? though varyiiig by type of site and data 
collected, was generally' in line with the expectations of the ^ 
gost system design staff. Data on actual PDC .^f unds expended 
were easily available and accurate, because PDC funds are 
accounted for under normal procedures and accurately recorded 
- ' to. meet sound financial practices and federal ^requirempnts. - ' 

Coding of these expenditures by program componerit was easily? 
accompiished- with the assistance of the 'PDC program staff. 
Most of the sites had voluntari^ coded 'their vouchers by 
component. The only area of concern was that the procurement \. ^ 
procedures of^ several of the larger grantees required up to ^ ' 
four months to^ actually pay a voucher. This means that ±t is 
sometimes difficult to ascertain the ' exact amount .expended for ^ 
' " . an item because the purchase order price may differ from the-> 
ac'ti^l price paid. This should be less of a problem during ' 
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the summer 1976 data cQllectioh sinee most accdiinting depaEt^ 
will have made an effort to close tSei^ books before me site 
visit* Even if the problem conttnties, the abtual differences 
in cost figures are slight and tend to Balance out, .y 

* - ^ ^ - ■ • - ^ ■ " . ; .^v ^..-^ - J - ■ 

The staff time ufe^lilation log wai filled out twice 
quarterly by ^fehB Ppg' s^f members with f4w proHlems,^ At 
.'selected sitfesj- bA cost specialists interviewed staff members^ 
tof ascertain the accuracy of;^the*aata on the . forms. The 
interviaws showed that th^ charging of staff tlltie to compgTients 
is accurate and exceeds the expectations of the systam design. 
Therefore^ ii1^tj.*e additional effort will^be expended in this 
area by DA costi staff , > ^ - ^ 

The project contribution record^ of non=PDC donations was 
the biggest problem at local sites, ^ This record form is to 
be completed for each component each mojiths ■ For each donation, 
required infdrmation included Vthe sour^^^ #the fair market / 
valued and the quantity. Because of tl^^nature of the form, 
all PDC staff members, wo rkj-^g oh a program component .ca^us^t 
^.r^ort . contribU^tions to the site cost cbordinajtor , This has 
c^used^some SuplicatioA* or^ reporti^*,v when the same item was 
reported under two different componenisL th addition, staffs 
memberJ are not alwayS' sure what sho^uld and should not ^e 
reporter , '^esutting in^^eiteher over-^/dr under=reporting,^ 
The-re seems to be no rpady solutlbh* to this problem, since ^ 
potential^don^tions to a program are endless and no amount^Of - 
training or printe^ ins tru'^ct ions will ^^ake into, account ■ every 
lituaJtioh, ^ I ' 

The problem of accurately repprting non=-cash donations 
has plagued, other Head Starts-related cost studies. Standard 
record-keeping of donated goods and services cannot occur 
until these costs are^ treated like grant funds, necessitating^ 
the same devotion to standardized accounting procedures, "^To 
imptove on the recording of donations^ DA cost specialists 
have devoted considerable time since^ the trial data collection 

^to tightening up -the procedures for recording these costs. 
Clarifications of procedures were issued to site personnel and 
in- ^ome cases^ new definitions were developed to reduce error 
in charging donations to the proper component. In addition, . 
DA cost specialists collecting data* for the summer 1975 cost 
visits will be more specif ica^lly trained to determine allow-- 
ability under the definitions established through the study. 
These improvements should reduce significantly the problems 
experie'nced during the trial data collectioit\ effort . As part 
of ^the final ^cost , report for the f irs t^&^r DA will present 
an update On non^cash donation recp^^^^^ aCong with further 

' recommen'dations for improving accifracy o'r amending the study' 
design* - ^' 
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Prelimjivary Six-Monteii Flitainge . . ' - - ' ' = : 

^ ^ . . / ^ -J- . / ^ .'.i 

" For ftha first six-mojith data collection only PDC funds 
ate^report^cai.-- Table 2 ^hows tl\e doll^ value of all PDC r 
ejcpenditures by program eomponsnt for the time period* This 
table indioates that rrost^of the programs wire expending funrq^ = 
at a rate that would be expected . ^ There were severaL^ tioweve^ . 
which were not. With the absence of ^impleinentation data to 
: provide explanations r one can ©nly speculate that the programsN;<^:^ 
spending much less t^s^n average might ha<^^ had problems in . " 
getting underwa^^. ^From this table^ we aliso see that the 
cbmppnents'^t^ittr the highest 4evel of funds eKpended at the * 
tirtie of^ the; data collection weragEducatioti and Administration^ 
followed by Parent Involvement apfi TralniQg, Developmental - ^ 

Support Services has been divided into three subcomponents / 
foi^ the purpg^se of display. These subccfeiponents are. healthy : 
nutrition^ and social services. V ^ / ^ ^ ^ 

^ Table 3 shows the . PDC.^penditures fbr^ staM progrlim 
component and .site, ^ The allBcation of fundp for this .^bart 
is based on repots filled but by staff on the amount of their 
* ' time spent working in each of the cdRlponents for specified 
time periods.. The s^taff expenditures include both salary and 
frirfge benefits. The data show that most^staff resources _ 
are allocated to thfe Mucation and Administration^, components. 
Table 4 shows PDC staff expenditures "as a percentage of 
total PDC expenditures. This table shows that a large percentage 
of all PDC funds is being used to support staff. Finally, 
preliminary data show striking differences across sites in 
the cost per child of PDC funds. ffable 5 shows that in 
Site C '^the amount of funds expended per child is almost $154 
for the study period, while for^Site N the amount^is appifoximately 
one^seventh as much.* The^'dif f erence in the total number of 
PDC children at each site is the biggest factor here. 

L " ^ ■ ^ 

These findings are only illustrative , but.__ do indicate 
the nature Of the cost Xnformaflon that is being collected- 
The complete report of Year II program costs will present 
more e^enslve^ data for the entire 12-month period, 

" / • V . - , 

... ■ ^. . - . . . . , 



TOTAL PDC EXPENDITURES, BY PROGRAM* COMPONENT AND SITO 
FOR PERIOD JU^iY 1, 1976 TO. DECEffflER 31 , 1976. 



" h 
B 
C 

V D 
E 
F 
fi 
H 
I 
J 
K 

; M 

N 



TOTALS 




2,1SS 

a 

1,524^ 
4, 101 
7, 245 
1,547 
1,689 
2,727 
1,775 
1,269 
3,000 
=0- 
134 
598 



28,C«0 



591 

380 
i,80S 
1,090 

4^ 
-0- 
1,878 

283 
11,252 
1,549 

228 

369 
-0- 



1,191 
^954 
1,005 
5, 766 
7,660 
3,221 
1,763 
1>31& 
^ 914 

4, €64 
- 322 
4,164 

528 

5, 317 



20,007 39,385 







h 












765 


4, 4^ 


11,518 




485 




55 


-0- 


14,4|2 


19, 229 


1,119 




694 


1,^370 


14, 7^ 


15, 292 


8,581 




801 


%m 


,15, 616 


8,102 


2,021 




0^ 


171 


11,096 


8,970 


5,961 




970 


2,823 


12,772. 


9,669 


2,^1 




-0- 


^4, 160 


12, 223 


26, 081 


2,066 




702 


*0- 


10, 566 


18,766 


2,161 


3, 


021 


a, 280 


8, 677 


4, MS 


7,217 




544 


2, 141. 


20, 277j^ 


13|61^ 


5,615 




365 


2,276 


11, 898 


29,931 


50 




-0- 


"»0- 


11,773 


16,731 


881 




106 


934 


9, 550 


671 






-0- 


-0- 


11,115 


200, 841 


51,921 


16, 


192 


20,111 


184' 452 















10, 933 
1,821 
182 
11,117 
1,24S 
873 
4, 7(M 
2,588 
^3,383 

3oe 

2,06S 
1,178 
5, 17C 



50,8^ 



68,171 

41,250 
63, 577 
4^,899 
17, 586 
16, 807 
4^,924 
40,260 
52, 174 
45, 611 
48,415 
10, 811 
25, 071 



al,674 



133 





Table ' 3 



PDC STM*F EXPENDITUraS BY PROGRAM COOTONENT AND SITO 
FOR PERIOD JOLY^ li ifjf TO DICEMBER 31, 1976 





A 


2, 183 


591 




17,777 


11,305 


3,761 


4,459 


11,159 


3,331 


56^161 


B 






^699 


66 


485 


31 


-0- 




-0- 


7^417 


G 


i,3te 


380 


1,995 


16,033 


3,013 


3,543 




12,054 


182 


38,602 


D 


4, 103 


1,803 


5,708 


8; 554 


8,025 


651 


299 


13,0^ 


1,285 


43,^7 


E 


j S, 668 


338 


2,116 


4, 560 


2,021 


1, im 


171^ 


0,08 


1,133 


26, 674 




I 1,J47 


^9 


3,221 


8,911 


5, 478 


970 


2,823 


12, 223 


668 


36,290 


Q 








6,297 


2,1 pi 


-0- 


4,360^ 


9, 272 


1,288 


25,091 




4,95^ 


l,|75 


1,266 


23,228 


1,132 




^0- 


8, 247 


1,737 


43,131 




1,774 


^^83 


7Q& 


17,"5S6 


1,848 


1,686 


1,131 


8,080 




35,490 




1,138 


9,006 


4,257 


3,718 


6, 613^ 


351 


2,133 


14, 2S8 


* 183 


41,657 


K 


2,907 


^ 636 


322 


12,313 


4,862 


^26S 


120 


13, 136 


1,597 


36, 658 


L 


=0- 


-0^ 


4, 290 


607 


-0- 




^0- 


10, 563 


124 


44, 584 




334 


369 


^528 


662 


881 


30e 


934 


3,975 


765 


8,754 








5,,317 




-0- 






8,3^ 


5,170 


18, S4f 




<; 




















. ^ * TOTALS 


25, 913 


ll,'730 


32,746 


149, 782 


47,844 


13, 437 




19r8S6 


462,M 
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PPC Staff Bs^enditUre ma^m. Percent ^1 Total PDC E^endlturei 
For Period July ,l,/1976 ti~Dece^ 1976 



± 



Site 



PDC Staff 

E^ehditure 



A 
B 

C . 

E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

J- , 

K 

L 

M 

N 

TOTALS 



7 



$ 56, 161 
7,417 
38,602 
43,487 
26,674 
36, 290 
25,095 
•43,131 
35, 490 
^ 41,657 
36.658 
44i 584 
^8,574 
18, 846 

$ 462, 846 



Total PDC 



$ 68,171 
27i 322 
, 45.250 
63, 577 
42,899 
' 37. 586 
36,807 
,47,924 
40, 260 
52, 174 
45,631 
, ^48.415 
30,811 
' 25, 071 

$ 611,674 



S Staff 
i}^eriditure 



82 
27 
85 
68 
62 
97 
68 
9^ 
88 
80 
80 
92 
28 
75 
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Table 5 



Coit Per Child of PD0 Ftrnds m^mA^^^ :^ 
For Period July 1, 1976 to December 3i; j)t976 



■ ■ - "• - 

\ r ' ■ ■ - -- ^! 

^ Site ' . 


Nuniber 
. PDC Children 


Cost Per CKild 
PDC Funds \ 














A 


983 


$ 


69. 3S 


■ 


B 


450 




60*. 71» 




C 


294 




153.91 




D . 


524 




121.33 . 




E ' 


501 




85.62 




F ' 


3|7 




' W8. 31 , 


i 


: G . 


300 




122.69 




H 


'34S 




. 138/9fl • ' 




I 


1,058 




38. OS 




J 


465 




112. 20 




K ■ ' ■ 


299 




152.61 


1 


L 


376 




128.76 




M 


333 




■92. S2 i 




■ ■ N 


1, 102 




22.75 1 

1 


\ 




7, 377 




H 

82,91 


i 




(Total) 




(Ave* ) p 

J 1 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Status of^the Implementation Study 

^= - ^ ' ' ■ ./ ^ _ ' V 

, The Implementation Study has had three major taskg 
for Year Ilr ^ 

m Develop a method for assessing the degree to 
which sites* have been able to implement PpC; 

• Identify an ^^litial list of fact^E^s which appear 
to be shaping that implementation;, and 

m Continue collecting data on the cost ^ nature 
and processes of programs' implementation, 

Thfe products from the firs.t two tasks have been reported 
here.; Year* II program costs will be reported in fall 1976r^ 
actual descriptions of program implementation and Year III 
costs will be reported at the end of Year III^ 

The efforts to develop instruments for systematically 
assessing program implementation are progressing well. The 
spring field test of the interview and rating instriiinents 
at five sites revealed some difficulties with the procedures^ 
but also showed that using the instruments^ field teams 
were able to assess and analyze implementation with some 
rigor; The tes;t also suggested several ways in which both 
the- overall design and the instruments could be revised for 
Year III to make them both more effective and less burden-' 
some on sites. / 

Analysis of sites' efforts to implement PDC also revealed 
that a small set of identifiable factors seems to have repeatedly 
and pervasively influenced local attempts to implement PDC, 
In general this analysis underscores what others have emphasized 
in the lit^Mture^ any effort to introduce change into 
existing schopl programs is a. complex and exceedingly difficult 
endeavor. MrC is trying to effect systemic changes in both 
Head Start and elementary^ schools . To succeed^ the agents 
of this change must contend with, and capitalize upon/ the 
existing regularities of the schools and communities; they must 
recognize that schools are cultures with complex patterns 
of behavior. - . ^ ' ' 



Some of the factors which seem to have either faftilitated ^ 
or impeded implementation have been identified here. 

'while this list certainly is^ not exhaustiveV it^ represen.ts 
the salient factors shaping PDC locally. From this list, 
hypotheses have been formulated which relate specific 
factors to program implementation levels as measured :by 
the.IRI; these hypotheses will be evaluated systematically 
at all sites in the coming year. By way oE^ summarizing the 

^factors shaping Project ^Developmental Continuity, (as well ^ 
as for '^^convenience of review) the factors and the hypotheses 
discussed in Chapter IV are listed as the final section . 

of this chapter, . / . S ' . ^ 

it 

Statui oi The^ Cost Study ' v ^- 

The development of instruments for the Cost Study^^ ^ 
was completed and data collection ^guh at ,the beginning 
of the 1975-76 fiscal year, Preliitftpary data from r the 
first six months of program operation were reported to ^ 
provide an indication of the distribution of resources 
across program components. In* discussing a proposed 
methodology for the study of ^costs, at comparison ^- 
institutions^ the difficulty of obtaining comparable data 
was pointed out* If a closer examination of th_e^ature 
of, available cost data and cost-'acqbunting systems shows the 
problems to be^ insurmountable / the nature and purpose of :^ 
the comparison group cost study can be modified. It may 
be that general inf9rmation rei&€ed to program implementation 
could be coilected from the comparison Head Starts and,. . ^ 
schools that-.would be more useful than imprecise cost da,ta. 
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ementation Hypotheses to be Evaluated in Year III 



The Nature and Interpretation of the PPC Guidelines 

" Sites at whiah the TSTA field spBaialiBt monitors . . 

'^r/'. implementation of the giiideli^^ and^fdaitiiates^ laaal ■ 
ihterpretation of general guideline requiremBntB will^ . 
HAve higher implementation level^s in alt aompon^nt m'eas? r \ , 

J . ' ' ■ ■ . ' ■ \ 

: Sites which adopted a plm in the first two 'months of yBor^II 

for sequential implementation afPDC requirements wilt' have 

-higher implement ^ioyv- levels overatt^ than ,Mwse whiah ^attempted ' ^sc' 

to adhieve fuld impierrientatibn 'ifruf^ . , ' = ^ 

^ . ■ ^ " • ' l^'"^ - % ^ / ' ■ ' / ^ ^ 

^ Sites whiah punah as ed and ..adapted existing progrm models 

and approaahBs (e.g.^ ^ourriayLla^ '^diagnostiG systems^ 

management systems) will have higher levets of implementation 

yin all component: areas. % • . ^ . . 



The Educatlonaf /and ^bmmunity Context ^ ^ ^ - . 

Implementation of the PDC guideHnes will be higher at ''" 
'sites located outside of major metropolitan aa^eas (less 
thm^ 100 ,000 papulation) . 

sp^ Prior Head- Start^element^ry relationships 

Sites with a history' of joint Mead Start arid eUmentary sahool 
adnrinistixition by the sc}20ol district will have highev levels 
of implementaMon than sites at which Head Stax't -and etementary 
pvoqrrmd Jhave been achiinistered sep.arateiy . ^^^^ 

Sites wheiw. participating Head Start : and elementary school 
' ^py^ogrms Have iyistorioalty been hous-ed in the smie building 
^ will haVG higher levetQ.^ of implerp.entatrion than those. wher4^ 
the two programs have been housed separately, 
' ^ . . ^ \ r / ^ ^ J 

1 - ' Sites, where the aontim^ity ofyeducational .experiences has 
^^men Q^peBsed from Head^ Start etasses through .grade three 
' wilt hai^e higiaer iniplemeyitation ' levels in all are as than 
site ^ where ' Gkah aantiniiity has not been ^ftressed. . j._ 
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m Pre-existing priorities^ policies^ laws, 'arid / 
, • ^ programs , ■ ' 

Sites with pre-^existing or aonaurrent philoQOphieB ^ 
tegistation or^p'rogrmns similar to thme required by PDC 
. will have higher implementatian in the QomponBnt areas 
^ involved.' ^ . ^- 

Sites where a high number of existing aormmnity resouraes ■ 
are .avail^le will have higher impiementation in thS 
dmelopmental support servioes and training aomponents^ 



Sites at which theiM^^M no teaaher unions or assaaiations 
which regulate the ^ activities of teachers will have higher 
implementation than Bites with such unions or associations, 

^ • Demographic and socio^tultural^ fektu^es of the 



lobal community 

' . . . ": ' _ ^ . " . ■ 

"Sites with a high aancentration of the target populations 
in the PDC achats (Head Start children in elem&ntary^ alasBes ; 
hay%dic€pped children; speakerB of a language other than 
' " English) will have higher implementation in the conponents , 
, involved. . T 

SiteB nji^ a greater nwnber of bilingual /bi cultural or 
minority pevsons in positions of authority^ within the 
Bahool district (e.g.j principalB ^ superviBors^ etc.) will' 
have }i%gher implementation of the bilingual/bicultural and/or^ 
multiouliural components. ^ ^ ^ 

* ■ . ■■ 

J, } , Sites with a lower proportion .of emploi^e'd mothers or single-^ 
* parent homes :will liave higher implementation in the component 
areas involv^^. _ ^ ' ■ ^ - , »^ 

Sites where p^nom^ty ethnic groups are aatiimly Beeking to' 
^_ : maintain their ohmSmguage and/or aultural traditions will 

/ - ^ have^hiqh&r impl^ehtation in the bilingual /biaulturhl amd/or 
^ 'f^,* . miiltt&ultural S0*^^nents . . . .' . 
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Circumstances and Events Surrounding Intrgduction of PDC 

• Participation in initial decisions - ^ , ■ 

Sites where school diatriat offiaiats ^'prnMcripals^ md ^ 
'Head.^ Star^t and etemmtary sahool teaahers were involi^ed 
in initial deoisions ^out the nature and oonteni of 
^pY*oposats for PDC funding wiVi }iave \igh&r implementation 
levels in all .aomponent areas, ... '^^^ ^ 

■ \ l ' ^ - . > . . 

• Designation of the delegate agency^^^ ^ 

Sites whei'^e the loaal school distr^iat ds 'thh delegate 
agenaij for PDC will have higher impl.ementation leimls in 
aXl aomponent areas, " , 

• The planning process ■ ^_ ' \ / . 

^^-^^-^--^ " 
Sites, at whiah teaoherB^ pardnts^ and administrators were 
A involved in the planning year aatiuitiea will have higher 
^ implementation levels in all ^aompdfBnt areas. ' y 

Sites at whi^ah the planning of the PDC program be4an^^^ty , 
in the planning.^ year w€lt have higher : levels of intfitem^n- ^ 
tation tharuBite§ whire such plannir^ 'began latere 

... _ ^ 

Sites at whiah a higher number of PDC planning tasks ^ 
were aompleted dmHng thS planning year will have highei'^ 
levels of implementation in the aomponent areas involved. 



Staffing Characteristics 

m Selaotion procedures ^ ^ 

Sites with format seleation/rearuitment proaedi^res for PDC 
'teaaherB will have the highest levels of implementation in 
all c*ompanyyit ar&xzB, * / - . . = . , 

Sites wkere teaahera aoiild opt for or against pay^tioipating' 
within the 'PDC progrmn while still remaining in the sahool 
wilL have slightly tower levels af.imjDlementation in alt 
* aorrpoyient areaa.^ . ' ' ^ 

-; s " / ' 5 ^ _ ..... 

Si'tes ^here teaeh&rs Were given the ahoiae of partioipatin^ 
; in^ PDC or, trdns furring to onotheT^^ sdhool will have ^oweri^j^ ^ 
" ^ \ l&vels of imlem0niaHQn in all aoniponent areas,. j * / ^ 

Site's wher€i teaahers wem^ givm no /option .as to partiaipating 
in PDC will have Ihe ^lowest lep&ls af implementation in all . 
^ GomDoneK b' _areai^ . 
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• "Backgrounds of staff, teachers, and principals 

Sites at which key staff 'have had previous emperienae: 
sucaess fully implermnting programs of eduQationat ahange 
will have Higher implQmentatiori levels in att'.aornponent areas. 

Sites with key staff members drawn, fr^om and fdmitiar with - 
the loaal aorrwmnity will have higher implementatian lei^els 
in all aomponent areas. 

Sites with key staff members ^with extensive escpepimiQe and 
teahniaal skill in the various gui-deline areas (e,g,^ spepidi'^ 
eduaation^ bilingual Bdiwat:ion} will have ^higher implementatidn 
levels in'the components involved, ^ 

Sites with teaahing s^taffs with the fewest mean years of 
teaahing expsrierfbe will have higher imptementation levels 
in all alasBroom-related aornponeni areas. 

Sites with the most teaahero e^peiHenaed in instruationat 
approaohes analogous to those of PDC will have the highest,^^ . 
implement at ion leveZs in all ola^sraorn^related ooTnponent i 
areas, ' ' ■ . " t/" " 



Continuity-"^ of PDC staffing 



BitMs at whiah thei^e has been -a aantinuity of staffing 
will have Higher irnplementapion levels than- sites at^^hiih 
staff have been reptaaed. ' »^ ' 



Features of Progtay Organization 

Lines of authority ^ ^ ■ 

■% ^ ■• ■ ' 

Sites at whiah the PDC eoordinator, has' foririally d$ fined ^ 

posi tions" of authority within the orgmizationa^^^truotures 
, of the Head Start w^id elementally programs will have high&r 

• . levSils of implemeHtatian in ^. all aomponent areas. Implemen-^* 

tat i o ? wi 1 1 be ds p&.oi ally h igh' i n the edii adtion-/ b i% ingua I / 

biaultiuml^ ayid ha^diaapped ai^eqa, 

' '■ ife ■ ' 

, Sites at ■whiah the PDC. program and ' staff enjoy the full and 
' ^ ' active support of distiHGt offiaials^ the elemfiitary sahool 
prinaipal^ m-id the Head Start direator will have higher* 
' imp^lementa^tion leVels ' in all aomponent areas, ' 
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• ^Division of labor and responsibilities 

Sites at which the implementation of eaah aomponent 
aBsignBci to a pavtiaulav individual will have higher* . 
^implementation in the aomponents so assigned, 

^ Si tes at whiah no single individual^ is responsible far the . 
implementation of more than two aompon§nts will have higher 
implementation in the^ aomponent areas so assigned. ^> ^ 

The greater the nimiber of individuals involved in the 
" planning of aomponent implementation strategies ^ the 
higher will be the implementation levels in those aomponent 
areas. 

Svtes at whtah a speai^fta indiv%diMl is responsible for the 
implementation of a given aomponent at both the Head Start 
and elementaTnj levels -wilt have higher implementation in 
the aompohent areas so assigned. 

^ - ' , ■ " ■■ 

• Lines of communication^ " . . 

Sites at whiah proaedures for frequent and regular aommuniacition 
between all parti aipating groups have been fqrmatty estab^^ished 
will haV0r. higher implementatioyt in all aomponent areas. 

Role of OCD and ^the Evaluation Contractor 

• If . ' ' 
The more teiaaherSj ahildren^ alassrooms^ and sahonls 
partiaipating in PDC^ the IgweP will' be the levels of 
implementation in all aoTrjponent areas. ~ ^ . ' 
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^APPENDIX B 

Proposed Efefinition^ for Terms Used in the IRI 




Px^oposed Definitions 
for Terms Used in the IRI 



The definitions below ai^e proposed for use with the IMI- in 
Yeai'* III of PDC, Uniess otherwise noted all definitions were 
geyierated by the aontraa.tor ai^ subaontraator, ^ *^ 

1. ACADEMIC YEAR ^ . 

The time period beginning when teachers begin working for 
^ a new school year, and ending when teachers pomplete their 
employment for the school year, , 

4 " 



AIDES AND ASSOCIATES 



"^^^d personnel werking in the classroom 
of^'^a teacher . 



ASSESSMENT OF THE NUTRITIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 



under the supervision 



"can be identified on the basis of their health .records 
(height, weight, and hemoglobin or hematocrit) and 
information supplied by parentsV"*^ . ^ ' 

DIAGNOSTIC AND EVALUATIVE SYSTEM " > . ^r" ^ , . 

A system that "should facilitate individualized instruction 
by enabling the teacher to pinpoint the developmental leyel 
of each child in the various curriculum areas . "* * 

HEAD START CENTER COMMITTEE 

The committee^ operating by OCD requirements^ thft^^s 
made up of all parents of -Head Start children at the Mead 
Start center ^2evel , ;^ \^ 

INDIVIDUALIZED rNSTRUGTIONAL APPROACH \ . . 

An approach that facilitatpi "individualized instruction 
by enabl|±ng- the teachter to pinpoint the developmental 
level of each child in the varioua curriculum areas. tfhe 
teacher should then develop aii instructional program for 
each child based upon the child -s diagnosed str'engths and 
weaknesses."* , - • 

" s 




-Asterisks indica,ii^def i^ii^i'ons taken directly from the PDC 
Guidelines. 



7?J INTERNMi ASSESSMENT SYSTEM / 

"Formal or informal^ whereby staff ^" parents , and Council 
^ l^-meinbers continually eKamine their own and the project's 
/^^progfess in providing Gpntinuity in the educational 

and developmental elements. It might include refresher 
sessions fn tjie phiiosophy and goals of PDC and in the 
principals of child growth and development and their 
relation to the intellectual and affective develQpment 
of children-^ Such sessions should ensure the educational 
approacjy'and curriculum and their own teaching in the 
light of thesfe goa^s^^and principles, EKchange visits 
between Head Start and school teachers and parents might 
also be included so that they can assess the commbnality 
'and continuity of 'approach*"^ 

. 8, JOINT CONFERENCES, MEETINGS AND/OR WORKSHOPS^ ■ ' 

wToint means between Head Start and elementary teaching 
staff. The purpose of these meetings is to maintain 
j(^pt communication .according the^^ program guidelines.^ 

9 , MAJOR ROLE 

Indicates that a person or group had concentrated involve 
meTit and participation in an activity. Participation in 
decision-making was frequent. The *end resuit of the 
activity reflects the input of the person or groups 
In the case of, a group, a large portion of the group 
participated. ^ . 

10. MEMBER OF GROUP 

' A person officially serving on a group and appearing on , 
the roster Qf that group. Excludes persons who 
occasioriaily attend at their own *'whim." 

11. MINOR ROLE 

: . ^ 

Indicates that a person or group had minimal involvement * 
and participation- in an activity. Participation in 
decision^making was irregular or almost noneKistenfe, 
The end resuLt of the activity reflects 'little or almost 
none of the input from the person or grdup^ In the base 

Lted , 



of a groups only a few persons participai 



r. 
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.12 , \ MODERATE ROLE 



Indicataa that a perion or group had some irivolvement 
and participation%n an activity. Participation in 
decision-making wae regular by not exceptional. The 
end resuiTt of the activity reflects olily some of the 
input of the person or group* tin the'case of a groups 
• a significant but no axcaptionfl portion of the grorup 
^participated. ^ 

13. PARENTS ' ' 

The natural, or adopted parents of a PDC child or the 

gal guardians* of a child, or the adults in a household 
responsible for the^ child* When computing percentages^ 
assume- one parent pmr child* 

14. PROVISION FOR^ REGULAR COMIUNICATION . ^ ^ 

In this context, conmunication means meetings, and . 
written documents * 

15. ^ SUE5BEMENTAL FUNDING ^ ' ^ 

In this context, funding other than that provided by 
CCD directly, for PDC activities. 

16. TIMETABLE . 

A schedule of the times activities or events are to occur 
T-7 * TRAINING - * ' 

' Deliberate instruction in order to make a person more ' 
proficient in an^ area related to the PDC .program* A 
training activity is distinguished. from a meeting in 
that the principal purpose of the gathering is the 
increase of skill proficiency and not just the. imparting 
of progrant .related information 

18, WORKSHOPS , CmSSES AND OTHER ACTIVITIES FOR PARENTS 

Any activity/that has , as an overt purpose the attendance 
of parents and is related *to the PDC work programs* 
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